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as several of our obliging correspondents have furnished us with articles illustrating the beautiful engraving 
that embellishes our present number, we have been obliged to make a selection from them. They are all well 


written; and those that are not given at this tim 
give two articles on the same subject, but as they 


e, shall appear hereafter. It will be observed that we 
differ in form, they also differ somewhat in sentiment, 


and are both pretty, pleasing, and interesting in themselves, without reference to the subject illustrated. 


ORIGINAL. 


CHILDHOOD. 
BY SUSAN WILSON. 


‘That little corner in the human heart, which has 
not yet fallen !"—Beriah Green. 


Tue human heart,!—alas, that there, 
Where flowers so fragrant and so fair 
Spontaneous bloom in Heaven’s own light, 
Making the path o’er earth so bright,— 
Alas, that there are often found 
Rank weeds and pois’nous blossoms grow- 
And deadly night-shade, far around [ing, 
Its deleterious influence throwing * 


But is there not a little pert, 
Unsullied still, in ev’ry heart? 
A spot where native flowers grow, 
From whence untainted waters flow ! 
Sacred to truth and nature still, 
To deep, and pure, and holy feeling, 
Where pulses sometimes warmly thrill— 
Rich depths of tenderness revealing. 


And if a talisman there be, 

To touch the chord of sympathy, 

Hid in each heart, with an appeal 

Not e’en the sternest fail to feel, 

Tis found in CuiLpHoop’s beaming eye, 
And cheek, and lip, in freshness glowing,— 

The brow’s unsullied purity, 
No shade of sin or sorrow showing. 


ls there a heart that does not feel 
Such strongly eloquent appeal 
To love and care and tenderness 1— 
Praying that Heaven the path may bless 
Of the bright, fearless, joyous child,— 
That, thro’ life’s gloom and sunshine blend- 
The spirit may be undefiled, [ed, 
Until life’s pilgrimage be ended ! 
Vou. VI.—No. 9.—Maxcn, 1843. 


ORIGINAL, 


CHILDHOOD. 


BY THOMAS M°KELLAR. 


How beautiful is childhood! It is the 
period when the heart has no suspicion ; when 
artless sincerity prompts every action; when 
love like a seraph abides in the bosom. I 
love achild! Its eye is so bright; its step 
is so light; and its voice, like a running rill 
in spring-time, is so sweet and musical. A 
little child seems as if it lately came from 
heaven, and it bears an imprint too pure and 
|innocent for earth. Care and sorrow and the 
consciousness of sin have not yet made one fur- 
row on its brow. Peace and beauty sit there. 
|Health runs through every vein, and her 
|crimson seal is stamped upon its cheek. Its 
lip is the portal of truth; and its tongue is 
untainted with siander. Truly, the seed of 
sin is sown within; but its germination and 
development are as yet imperceptible. 





The child knows nothing comparatively of 
\the world, and it cares as little. It finds its 
happiness in trifles, and it looks no further. 
It loves, indeed; and this would seem to be 
its sole employment now. It unconsciously 
calls forth love, and as unconsciously returns 
it. Even the babe looks up to its mother’s 
face, and rejoices in her love. Love strength- 
ens with its years, until the blighting selfish- 
ness of sin endeavors to wither it. How 
merciful in its Creator, that a child’s life be- 
gins in love—that its earliest days are days 
of affection. 





Whose heart is not gladdened at beholding 
the tottering steps of early childhood? Whose 
ear rejoices not to drink in the liquid notes 
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that trickle like heavenly music from the lips 
of infancy ! 
Oh! infancy is very, very beautiful; and | 
childhood is but infancy matured. The step 
has become firm and elastic; the voice, which 
before trickled in disconnected drops, now | 
flows in a full stream; and it now intelligibly 
utters notes of affection, which looks only 
could previously express. 
The friendships formed in childhood are | 


FIVE NEGATIVES. 

It is known that two negatives in yo}. 
are equivalent to one affirmative. They ¢.. 
stroy each other. But it is not so in Groot 
They strengthen the negation, and a th,.1 
negative makes it stronger still, and a 
fourth, and a fifth. How strong five necatiye: 
must make a negation. But do five eye, 
occur? Whether they ever occur jn tip 


never forgotten. 
is delightful ; and throughout life they exer- 
cise a hallowed influence that blesses many 


an hour, even though the friends be separated | 
by deep waters and broad Jands,—though one 1 


of them has gone to the silent and solitary 
rave. 

Childhood has its love-scenes. Well do | 
remember one Christmas night, some twenty 
years ago, when, sitting beside a sweet girl, 
(who with her mother was on a visit to my 
parents,) a little boy’s heart beat with delight- 
ful emotion. 
kindness served to deepen the impression 
made on him. He often thought of Angeline, 
and connected with her his future plans. 
She was bright and graceful, kind-hearted 
and confiding. Her hair was like the silken 
web that floats in the sunbeam; and her eyes 
were blue and full of tenderness. Her sister 
was also pretty; but her beauty was of a 
bolder kind; her hair was dark, and her eyes 
were dark and frolicksome. Our hero loved 
the gentle girl; but her mother arranged the 
matter differently, and playfully promised 
him Mary Jane. When the years of man- 
hood had sobered his thoughts, he was far 
from the scenes of his childhood; and the 
love of his childhood was like a dimly-re- 
membered dream. Angeline and Mary Jane 
found other loves, and became happy wives; 
but the memory of early affection was never 
obliterated. 

Childhood is the blossoming time of life. 
How sad when the cold and blasting winds 
of penury and neglect nip the flowers in 


the bud, and impoverish or destroy the fruit! | 
How blest when wise and kindly culture, and | 


judicious education, and a careful training in 


the nurture and admonition of the Lord, pre- |) 


pare it to bring forth fruits of usefulness and 
beauty in the maturity of life. 


A REMEDY FOR EARTH'S TROUBLES. 


“ For these disorders would'st thou find a cure, 
Such cure as human frailty will admit ? 

Drive from thee anxious cares; let reason curb 
Thy passions ; and with cheerful heart enjoy 
That little which the world affords; for here. 
Though vain the hopes of perfect happiness, 

Yet still the road of life, rugged at best, 

Is not without its comforts. 

Would’st thou their sweetness taste? Look up to heaven, 
And praise the all bounteous Donor, Who bestows 
The power to use aright.” 


Their very remembrance | 


| stance of the kind. 


The interchange of offices of 





Greek classics I do not know; but jn tip 
Greek of the New Testament there js an ip. 
And what is that? Aro 
the five negatives used to strengthen any 
threatenings! No. They are connecte) 
with a promise, one of the “exceedingly greg: 
and precious promises,” which are given unt 
us. The case occurs in Heb. xiii. 5, « fo 
| He said, I will never leave thee nor forsake 
thee.” There five negatives are employed, 
'We translate but two of them, but there 
they all are, as any one may see who |ooks 
‘into his Greek Testament. Now they need 
‘not all have been there. They are not al! 
‘necessary to express the simple idea that 
God will never forsake his people. There 
‘must have been design in multiplying nega. 
‘tives so. I do not believe the phraseology 
was accidental, and I think it not difficult t 
‘guess the design. God meant to be believed 
in that thing. He would secure the conf. 


| dence of his children in that particular. He 
| knew how prone they were to doubt his con- 


'stancy—how strongly inclined to that form 
of unbelief—and how liable to be harassed 
by the dread of being forsaken by him ; and 
(he would therefore make assurance doubly 
‘sure. So, instead of saying simply, “[ will 
‘not leave thee,” which alone would have 
been enough, he adds, “nor forsake thee,” 
‘and instead of leaving it thus, “1 will not 
leave thee, | will not forsake thee,” he uses 
language equivalent to the following, “1 will 
not, [ will not leave thee; I will never, never, 
never forsake thee.” There is a stanza, wiich 
very faithfully as well as beautifully explains 
it. ‘The Saviour is represented as saying— 
| “The soul that on me hath leaned for repose, 

I will not, I will not desert to its foes ; 

That soul, though all hell should endeavor to shake, 
| I'll never—no—never—no—never forsake.” 


| 

How earnest God appears in this matter. 
How unworthy it is in his children, after such 
an assurance as this, to suspect that he wi 
forsake them. He cannot. It is imposstbi 
‘for God to lie. Here one who was never 
‘known to break his word, assures his peop!e, 
each of them individually, and five times ina 
single sentence, of his continued presence 
‘with them. Under these circumstances, whist 
|man of reputed veracity would be discreditec 


| 


‘and shall not the God of truth be believed 12 
ja like manner. 
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For the Ladies’ Garland. 


MISPLACED AFFECTION; 


OR, ELEONORA AND ALONZO. 


The village of R , is located about five | 
miles from one of those beautiful lakes in| 
central New York. When I first became a) 
resident of it, my travels had been very lim- 
ited. I had read, with glowing admiration, 
descriptions of beautiful prospects on the! 
hanks of the Hudson,—in the environs of, 
Pari—and the vales of Italy; and had | 
longed to visit those enchanted spots. _Lit-| 
tle did I suppose that after the lapse of years 
had shown me considerable of the world, my 
thoughts would recur to those early scences, 
assome of the most lovely which my eyes 
ever beheld. Doubtless, interesting associa- 
tions contribute much to heighten their 
charms. But had I the power of graphic 
description, 1 hesitate not to say that I could, 
vindicate the claim of the scenery about! 
these lakes to a very high degree of beauty. 
Imagine to yourselves, kind readers, ‘a strol] 
out of town,” somewhat late in the afternoon | 
ofa July day. Recollect that you are on the! 
east side of the lake, which is nearly forty 
miles long, by three broad, calm and quiet— 
yes, as its own bosom; for comparison is 
teggared. The silvery sheen of its waters 
assumes, as they recede from a direction be- 
tween yourselves and the sun, a darker and 
darker hue. The land for ten miles on either 
side is descending gradually, and away to 
the northwest, the gentle hills lose them- 
selves in the dusky distance. The land- 
sape is very moderately undulating, and 
from a luxuriant soil, is clothed with the 
richest vegetation. Deep green orchards 
and woodlands exhibit the utmost chastness 
and delicacy. But I pause. I am doing na- 
ture injustice. 

Yet there are recollections connected with 
this place, to me far more interesting than 
its natural beauties. Here was spent—what 
is ordinarily the happiest period in one’s ex- 
istence—the time devoted to studies prepara- 
tory to entering college. This is the time 
for phantom hopes and ideal visions, which 
are dissipated as one awakes to “the rude 
realities of life.’ It is the time when the 
heart is open to ingenuous friendships. And 
now that I have witnessed—ah! shall I say 
it!—have experienced so much of the cold- 
ness of the world, I know how to prize the 
warm sympathies I then enjoyed. Let the 
students of an Academy esteem their privi- 
leges, We do not live enough in the pre- 
sent. Our enjoyments are mainly drawn 
ftom anticipations of the future, and reminis- 
tences of the past. When, with happy as- 
sciates, [ was attending recitations in that 








beautiful edifice, modestly screening itselt 


‘behind a delightful grove of trees, with 
which a taste and forethought, too seldom 
exercised, had adorned the academy grounds 
|—then, I say, my thoughts would stray for- 
| ward to Coliege days and College honors, 
jand advantageous situations in the business 
world. Now that I feel the emptiness of 
all these, I retire often from the bustle and 
excitement, to think of those calm moments: 


“ Remembering with an envious sigh, 
The days that are no more.” 


Be assured, you who, in sequestered life, 
are looking to fame and notoriety as the de- 
sideratum of your existence, there is more 
solace to the agitated human bosom in one 
word of heart-felt sympathy, than in all the 
empty voice of praise. Stations of note are 
desirable only as they give us greater influ- 
ence among our fellows, and greater opportu- 
nity to benefit them. 


But pardon the digression. Six years 
have elapsed, since I was associated, in the 
village academy, with about one hundred 
and fifty young persons of both sexes. It is 
interesting to watch the progress of so many 
persons on the threshhold of life, during such 
a period. It is a time sufficiently long, gene- 
rally, to manifest character. Fortune will 
have had opportunity to dispense her favors 
and her. frowns. 


Last June I spent, in the village, an agree- 
able day, with one of my former school-mates. 
We had abundant subjects of conversation, 
in recurring to “ old-times.” Thinking it 
would be a pleasant exercise, we took up 
the old catalogue, and read over, together, 
the names of those associated with us in 
school. Of most, one or the other could give 
some account. 


I need not remark that some were in their 
graves—some had made shipwreck of all the 
fond hopes of parents and friends, while 
others, whom they regarded their inferiors, 
had arisen, by dint of personal exertions, to 
respectability and promise. All such things 
are ordinary phenomena. There are two in- 
dividuals whose history isso interesting, that 
I have determined to complete my paper with 
its narration. They are Eleonora Brentwood, 
and Alonzo Williams. 


Just down, say half a mile south-west of 
the village, stands the rather elegant resi- 
dence of Eleonora’s father. It is off from the 
public highway—indeed, fronting a private 
road, running parallel with the public one, 
made purposely for its accommodation. The 
situation is, in all respects, such as a poet 
would love. Her father, though not wealthy, 
is in perfectly easy circumstances. Of this 
house Eleonora is still perhaps not the most 
happy occupant. { was well acquainted with 
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the circumstances destined to give a color- 
ing, doubtless, to all her after life. 

It will not be supposed that such a dull, 
prosing moralizer as the writer has already 
shown himself to be, is any great adept in 
love matters. Reader, you have guessed 
rightly. But 1 am going to relate an affair 
of love; for, notwithstanding all the syco- 
phancy of love-lorn stories, there is reality in 
the business. Ever since it was asserted by 
the Creator that “it is not good for man 
to be alone,” the sexes have been inclined to 
union. One of the most worthy dispositions 
which a man can exercise, is to “seek the 
sympathy of a female heart.” I would not 
give countenance to the popular notion that 
the whole business of a young lady is * to 
get married ;” but so essentially does her 
ortune and happiness depend upon this act, 
that there seeims indeed much reason for the 
opinion. It is the sickly sentimentalities— 
lachrimoneous lamentations and moanings, 
and unreasonably blind attachments of brain- 
cracked swains, and soft headed maidens— 
which are ridiculous. The superstitious no- 
tion that fate has destined a particular one 
to be a companion, and if that one is not se- 
cured, a person must go crazy, or commit 
suicide, ought to have no place in a sensible 
mind. Yet it is the principle on which too 
many of our love tales are constructed. Al- 
most invariably, ‘disappointment of the 
heart,” resolves itself into error of the head. 

Eleonora, I forewarn the reader, was no 
“ coquette.” Without being a beauty, she 
was rather handsome. Her form was some- 
what tall and graceful; her complexion 
light, though slightly freckled. She had 
dark, glossy hair, deep blue eyes, remark- 
ably expressive. Her mind was of a superior 
order, and she had a warm, sensible heart. 


“ What a worthy young gentleman is Mr. 
Williams,” said Emergene Ross, to her in- 
timate friend, Eleonora, as they were walk- 
ing across the academy green, on a beautiful 
May morning. “ What an exce/lent lecture 
before the lyceum last evening! so much 
good sense and original thought. So free 
from bombastic display, which I do say often 
appears disgusting in our academic lecturers. 
He has a noble mind, and is destined, doubt- 
less, to very high attainments in the profes- 
sion of his choice.” 

“Yes, Mr. Williams is a worthy, noble 
young gentleman. But then—” 

* But then what?” Emergene earnestly 
inquired, after waiting some time. ‘ What 
-.ceptions will you make? Has he not a 
commanding address—affable, pleasing man- 
ners—a heart susceptible of the warmest 
and most faithful friendship? Who then 
can doubt his sincerity of character! You, 








Eleonora, are the last one who should de 
ciate him.” ! 
This last expression was a severe rebyko 
to the poor girl: for Alonzo Williams jaj 
been guilty of the great crime of shethins 
her some partialities! Nothing else possibiy 
could have made her disesteem him, §), 
could not but acknowledge his superiority. 
No one do I feel prouder to call my frien} 
than Alonzo Williams. Emergene, though 
scarce eighteen, appreciated his character 
in a manner which would have done honor ty 
age and experience. In ability to read char. 
acter, she was the superior of Eleonora 
Brentwood, while she was wanting in nono 
of her qualities. She was also her superior 
in a noble liberality of mind, and in dispos). 
tion to do justice to real merit. Alonzo, three 
years older than herself, knew her well. 
He knew, too, that he had only to ask her 
love. And the only faults which I ean at. 
tribute to him, after a long acquaintance, js 
that of slighting the tendered atiection of 
Emergene, and paying his devotions to the 
disinterested Eleonora Brentwood. 


Thus it is; we prize not what costs us no 
labor. It was the coyishness of Eleonora 
which bewitched my amiable friend. | wi! 
not say she was unworthy of him, for he was 
hardly capable of placing his affections on an 
unworthy object. Had she reciprocated his 
affection, I should have been more recon- 
ciled to his neglecting one so admirably 
adapted to be his counterpart as Emeryene. 
I never could accuse Eleonora of a disposition 
to trifle with the feelings of Alonzo. She 
was actuated by the same principle whieh 
was even then influencing him. Before re- 
ceiving his attentions, she regarded hii wit! 
the highest respect; and had the idea of his 
becoming her suitor, occurred to her min¢, 
she would have thought it a most desirable 
event. But now she thought little of what 
seemed so easy a conquest—the heart of 
Alonzo Williams! 


But he could not complain. He haf done 
injustice to Emergene, and might ‘expect 
that Eleonora would do him injustice. He 
had misplaced his affection—she afterwards 
did the same, 


George Dowling, the son of a wealthy and 
respectable gentleman, in a neighboring vi!- 
lage, was of about the same age of the 
young ladies. He was what some might cali 
handsome ; but to me, there was a want o! 
original force and determination manifest in 
his countenance, so essential to masculine 
beauty. He was at school because his father 
had sent him; where he performed his du- 
ties as regularly and faithfully—and | might 
add—as thoughtlessly as clock-work. He 
seldom failed of a good lesson, but it was 
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evident he would not have put himself at it ] 


of his own accord. But he was good natured, 
and of a remarkably easy, contented disposi-| 
tion. He frequently showed, in the recita-| 
tion room, a humor which, while it amused | 
al], could not disturb the most surly peda-| 


sue. All thought well of George; surely | 


no one could think otherwise—and Eleonora || 


became deeply in love with him. | 

[ might mention numerous instances that| 
occurred in the intercourse of the parties. | 
Never before had my opinion been half so 
high of the lovely Emergene. She seemed | 
to love Eleonora better, because she was) 
the object of Alonzo's regard. Her true be-| 
nevolence of heart, her entire freedom from 
envy, were conspicuous. She appeared| 
yexed at her friend for not returning the) 
affection of the generous youth. For a time, 
Alonzo seemed infatuated. I had not thought 
him capable of so much weakness. One) 
might say, that he supposed Eleonora indis-' 
ensible to his happiness—‘‘ on whose deci-' 
sion depended life and death.” His noble- 
ness of soul, however, atoned in part for bis 
foible, inthe deference with which he treated | 
young Dowling, who he had not before, 
thought of as an associate. He saw him| 
senseless to the advances made by his own) 
loved one, the erring Eleonora. While she} 
tried every little art to win the afiection of 
young Dowling, she was adored by Alonzo} 
Williams. He bore her slights and cold-| 
ness with manly fortitude, and hoped, by per-| 
severing attentions, to compel her, at last, to) 
love him. Surely, he showed a want of a) 
practical knowledge of mankind. | 

At length a circumstance occurred which 
awakened him from the illusion. Emergene’s 
brother was to be married, and as she sup- 
posed it would be agreeable to Alonzo, she 
requested him to escort her friend, Eleonora, | 
to the wedding party. Alonzo had no reason 
to expect so gross an insult as a refusal. 
But such he was to receive; Eleonora re- 
marking that her father’s servant was to 
drive the carriage, with herself and a female} 
friend, to the appointed place. 

I remember well that wedding festival. 
One afler another was announced in the) 
drawing-room :—Miss Eleonora Brentwood, 
and her friend, Miss Isabella Gleason, with. 
numbers from different and distant villages, 
The assembly was large and brilliant. Alon-. 
zo Williams came alone, and seated himself, | 
a quiet spectator of what was passing. All 
knew the circumstances of his coming; and| 
though all felt rather to sympathize with| 
him, than to jeer him, he was evidently suf- 
fering remorse for his folly, in misplacing 
his affection. | 

But he was cured. | 


He now could look at | 


things without the blinding prejudice of pas- 
sion. Emergene was no less fitted to adorn 
the fashionable circle than to make the quiet 
of the parlor agreeable. Withal, she treated 
him with the undesigning kindness of a bro- 
ther. That evening he secretly resolved to 
do her justice. 


From this memorable occasion, his conduct 
was changed. For some time he appeared 
rather to avoid the society of ladies, while 
he treated Eleonora with the most profound 
respect. He thought no less of her general 
character for not manifesting esteem for him. 
Meanwhile, she was to be awakened from her 
illusion. George Dowling rode out with a com- 

any of young people on the afternoon of July 
4th. He never thought of making Eleonora 
one of the party. She saw that she had not 
secured a particle of his love. She was dis- 
consolate. For two weeks she had received 
from Alonzo no special attentions. She 
used every effort to regain his violated favor; 
but all to no purpose! He had resolved to 
do justice to Emergene. In three weeks he 
was seen, one evening, walking through the 
grove fronting the academy, with the lovely 
girl leaning upon his arm; and before the 
middle of August, when the academic year 
closed, he was frequently in her company. 
The unhappy Eleonora was now taunted by 
those who before had envied her the atten- 
tions of Alonzo, while the benevolent Emer- 
gene became her consoler and comforter. 


aa - * * * 


Six years have since passed and have 


| changed the circumstances, and in many in- 


stances, the entire prospects of the individ- 
uals composing that society. Eleonora, as 
before remarked, still lives at her father’s 
house—she has gained the love of no one 
heart, worthy of herown; while she exhibits 
in her countenance the effects produced on 
her spirits by an early misplaced affection. 
George Dowling, with a clever farmer's 
daughter, is settled at his father’s business, 
in his native village, where he leads, appa- 
rently, a perfectly contented and happy life. 
The next fall, Alonzo Williams entered the 
Sophomore class at Yale College, from 
which, notwithstanding the disadvantages of 
an advanced entrance, he bore away the first 
honors. He entered the first law office in 
the shire town of his native county, into 
which, on the day of his admission to the bar, 
he was received as partner, on advantageous 
terms. 

Four weeks ago I received a letter, invi- 
ting me, earnestly, to visit R , and I re- 
gretted much that my engagements rendered 
it impracticable. Last evening I found in 
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] 
my box, a number of the old country paper— ||‘ Come, father, let us both return, 
announcing, among other items of news, the) 


a, 


And homeward bend our way ;— 


marriage of the noble and talented Alonzo)| To visit little Willy’s tomb 


Williams to the amiable Emergene ;—with| 
usual editorial gratulations—thanks for the 
liberal portion of excellent wedding cake,| 


We'll come some other day.” 
With quicken’d steps they sought their home— 
The father and his child; 


numberless ejaculations and aspirations for a|| No mother smil’d to see them come,— 


long and happy life to the newly wedded) 
pair, &c. &c.—to all of which—except, of; - 
soul ||** Why brought you not my Willy dear?— 


course, for the wedding cake—my 
heaves a hearty response. SIVIS. 
Hamilton, N. Y. 


Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 


FILIAL PIETY. 


BY MRS. M. L. GARDINER. 


“ Dear Father, will you lead me where 
The pretty violets grow,— 

And where the mountain daisy peeps, 
And yellow cowslips blow ? 

How long before the flowers will bloom— 
The lilac and the rose— 

We placed around our Willy’s tomb, 
To guard his sweet repose ! 


“It seems but yesterday he died— 
My darling little brother,— 

When every one around us cried,— 
And you, and J, and mother. 

How like a lily pale he lay, 
Dress’d in his cambric bands, 

His forehead, oh how beautiful ! 
And his white waxen hands. 


* How beautiful the lock of hair 
Upon his face of snow, 

Which mother used to dress each day, 
And curl upon his brow. 

f wish our Willy would have liv’d, 
And gone with me to play,— 

I miss him everywhere I go, 
And more and more each day. 


‘¢ When you are gone, my mother weeps,— 


Her heart is sore oppress’d ; 
I cry until T fall asleep 
Upon her gentle breast. 
She says the summer soon will come,— 
And pretty flowers will bloom,— 
And then with me she’}] wander forth, 
And dress sweet Willy’s tomb. 


‘The other day she took me there, 
And then she knelt and pray’d ; 

And on the cold white altar stone 
Her own sweet face she laid. 

I fear sometimes my mother’!! die, 
And then what should we do ?— 

No other in the world I'd have, 
But only God and you! 


| 





Her eye was strangely wild. 


For him I’ve waited long ; 
No longer can I tarry here,— 
I'l] seek my bird of song. 
I see him, like a seraph, bow, 
And reach his little hand ; 
With fadeless flowers around his brow, 
Plucked from the ‘ Spirit Land.’ ” 


The father caught her to his breast,— 
Entrane’d awhile she lay,— 

Clung closely to her place of rest,— 
Then soar’d from earth away ! 

“ Thy mother’s heart, my child, is broke, 
Look now to God and me; 

Oh, heavy, heavy is the stroke, 
So rast laid on thee!” 


“ Oh, father, father, take me where 
Sweet Willy lies alone ; 

And lay my mother by my side, 
Close by the altar stone.” 

* What! leave your father all alone, 
My sweetest, dearest joy ; 

Thy mother, Willy, Charley gone,— 
Who'll care for me, my boy ?” 


“No, father, no, for you I'll wait, 
*Till mother, from on high, 

And Willy call us,—then we both 
Will lay us down and die.” 

Sag Harbor, L. I., 1843. 


ee 
—_—_—__—_ 


A LESSON FOR SCOLDING WIVES. 


“And I dare say you have scolded your 
wife very often, Newman,” gaid I, once. 
/Old Newman looked down, and the wife took 
/up the reply. “ Never to signify—and if he 
| has, I deserved it.” “And [ dare say, if the 
jtruth were told, you have scolded him quite 
as often.” “ Nay,” said the old woman, with 
a beauty of kindness which all the poetry in 
the world cannot excel, “how can a wife 
scold her good man, who has been working 
for her and her little ones all the day? It may 
do for a man to be peevish, for it is he who 
bears the crosses of the world; but who 








||\should make him forget them but his own 
|| wife ? 


And she had best for her own sake— 
for nobody can scold much when the scolding 
|is all on one side.” —Bulwer’s Student. 
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MOTHERS AND WIVES. 
BY ROBERT MORRIS, ESQ. 


We have long been under the impression, 
that in many cases in this country, a sad error 
exists in the bringing up of daughters. Mo- 
hers forget, we fear, that they should be 
educated to fulfil the responsible duties of pa- 
rents and wives, and thus rather qualify them 
ty glitter in the ball-room or shine in the gay 
circle of fashion, instead of fitting them for 
the domestic circle, and those gentle and con- 
sant responsibilities which are so essential 
oa good wife. How frequently is it the case, 
that the looks, dress and style of a young 
female are alluded to with exultation by her 
mother, as embracing all the elements suited 
adorn and beautify the female character. 
How often, too, do we see parents rejoicing 
in the fact that Miss B. or Miss C. has dozens 
of beaux,—that scarcely a night goes by that 
three or four do not cal],—without paying 
the slightest attention to the characters of 
those beaux, their means of livelihood, or 
their ability to render a gentle being, who 
has been brought up with great tenderness 
and care, comfortable and happy. How often 
do we see these fair young beings permitted 
to flirt, first with one, and then another,—to 
lect companions from the reckless and dis- 
slute, and thus become entangled in some 
romantic loveematch, the end of which is an- 
cuish and despair. How often do we see fa- 
thers compelled to take their daughters home 
again under such circumstances,— while those 
who went forth from the family fire-side, 
glowing and blushing with health and hope, 
and youth and beauty, at the end of five 
years are the very wrecks of what they were 
but so short a period before. 

It is always a bad sign to see a young lady 
run down with beaux. These mere admirers 
are, in nine cases out of ten, unsuited to be 
husbands, and flutter round the light of beau- 
ty,in mere vanity, and with the object of 
boasting that they visited such and such a 
one. Sensible men who are seeking for 
wives, do not desire to mingle with boys and 
fops in the pursuit, and soon become disgust- 
ed with the flippancy and lightness of the 
coquette, or the female who is constantly 
decorating the body, but disregarding the 
mind, Besides, men of business, merchants, 
manufacturers, and others, cannot seek month 
aller month, or year after year, in endeavor- 


ing to ascertain the disposition and tone of 


eling of the lady they may fancy. If they 
fad her involved in the giddy maze of fash- 
ion and folly, they will soon abandon the pur- 
sult, and seek for a more quiet, reasonable 
and practical object of courtship. There is 
another error to which we have once or twice 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
} 
| 
| 


| 
| 


! 


| 


often. We refer to the false policy of pa- 
rents who are in poor or moderate circum- 
stances, in bringing up their children with 
expectations of offers of marriage from those 
far beyond their station. It too often happens 
that in such cases, the poor girls fade year 
after year, and are compelled in the end, at 
the decease of those on whom they had here- 
tofore depended for support, to eke out an 
existence for themselves. How often have 
we heard young ladies, the daughters of re- 
specatble mechanics or store-keepers, sneer- 
ing at the very possibility of their accepting 
the proffered hand of any but a merchant or 
professional character, or some such individ- 
ual, This is all wrong,—radically wrong,— 
and fraught with immense distress to hun- 
dreds and thousands, Far better would it be 
for any female to marry a reputable, honest 
and active tradesman, in a thriving business, 
than a doctor or a lawyer, with little or no 
practice. Parents should pay more attention 
to these things, as well for themselves as for 
their children. We think it was Major Noah, 
who once said that he lived over again a 
new life as each of his children grew apace, 
and proceeded onwards to manhood or wo- 
manhood. If this doctrine be true, we should 


‘so educate our offspring es to render them 


| 


| 


happy, and thus to secure for ourselves the 
reflected sunshine that briglitens their exist- 
ence. 
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WHERE IS THAT LAND! 


BY JAMES LUMBARD. 


Where is that land, that better land, 
Where spirits dwell, a glorious band, 

On whose mysterious viewless shore, 

The seraphim their anthems pore! 

And where the mind, that heavenly flame, 
Freed from its crumbling mortal frame, 

| Drinks of that hidden, mystic lore, 

|To which it here may never soar ? 


If stars compose that blissful sphere, 








alverted, but which cannot be alluded to too 


| And there the soul hath its career, 

| Where, from this shadowy orb afar, 

It wanders free from star to star; 
‘Oh! who would linger here below, 
Co-heir of sorrow, grief, and woe! 
|And where misfortune’s shafts destroy 
‘doo ; ; . 

Each lingering hope of future joy ? 


| : nigh . 
But if the soul, on pinions bright, 


| While mounting to those realms of light, 
|And roaming through that world of bliss, 
\** Should fail to find the loved of this,” 
How cheerless would its wanderings be 
Throughout the vast eterny,— 
And where, throughout the realms of space, 
W ould it e’er find a resting place! 

Utica, N_Y. 









MY MOTHER DEAR, 


A BALLAD.—WRITTEN AND COMPOSED BY 8. LOVER, ESQ.—SUNG BY J. P. KNIGHT 
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When fairy tales were ended, 
“Good night,” she softly said, 
And kiss'd and laid me down to ‘sleep, 
Within my tiny bed, 
And holy words she taught me there, 
Methinks I yetcan see 
Her angel eyes. as close [ knelt 
Beside my mother’s knee. 
Oh! mother, dear! Oh! mother, dear! 
My gentle, gentle mother! 






























































In beauty lingers on the hills 

The death-smile of the dying day; 
And twilight in my heart instils 

The softness of its rosy ray. 
I watch the river's peaceful flow, 

Here, standing by my mother’s grave. 
And feel my dreams of glory go, 
Like weeds upon its sluggish wave. 






























God gives us ministers of love, 
Which we regard not, being near; 
Death takes them from us, then we feel 
That angels have been with us here! 
As mother, sister, friend or wife, 
They guide us, cheer us, soothe our pain : 
And when the grave has clos’d between 
Our hearts and theirs, we love—In vain. 
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there, a voice of sweetest tone, bright fai - ry tales did tell, 


were giv’n with joy to 


my mother’s 
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MY MOTHER’S GRAVE. 


BY JAMES ALDRICH. 
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me, When I was in that 









knee. My Mother dear! My 


tle Mo - ther! 





3. 


In the sickness of my childhood, 
The perils of my prime, 
The sorrows of my riper years, 
The cares of ev'ry time; 
When doubt or danger weigh'd me down, 
Then pleading, all for me 
It was a fervent prayer to Heav’n 
That bent my mother’s knee. 
My mother, dear! My mother, dear! 
My gentle, gentle mother ! 





Would, morHer ! thou couldst hear me tell 
How oft, amid my brief career, 
For sins and follies loved too well, 
Hath fall’n the free repentant tear. 
And, in the waywardness of youth, 
How better thoughts have given to me 
Contempt for error, love for truth, 
*Mid sweet remembrances of thee. 


The harvest of my youth is done, 
And manhood, come with all its cares, 
Finds, garnered up within my heart, 
For every flower a thousand tares. 
Dear MoTHER : couldst thou know my thougts’ 
W hile bending o'er this holy shrine, 
The depth of feeling in my breast, 
Thou wouldst not blush to call me thine! 
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RUINS OF TIME. 


BY WILLIAM T. TAYLOR. 


It is with feelings of the deepest regret, 
that we turn the pages of history, to read of 
the fall, and present sad condition of the re- 
nowned cities of ancient days; for they forci- 
bly remind us of the rapid march, and 
cankering tooth of time. Whilst beholding 
(with our fancy’s eye,) their mournful relics, 
we are led to think that the day may come 
when our own dwelling places will be laid 
low,—our cities made desolate; and that na- 
tions yet unborn will come to these shores, to 
sigh over the remains of our happy homes. 
We hope that the cities of this western 
world may never meet with such a doom. 

Time marches on apace; be touches a 
palace, and it falls—he lays his iron hand 
upon a city, and it crumbles to dust. To-day 
we behold the world’s beauties, to-morrow 
they have withered away; Time has passed 
by them, and marred their forms. How nu- 
merous are the trophies of his relentless arm ! 
On the shores of that sea whose billows lave 
the northern coast of Africa, there stood 
(centuries ago) the wealthy and commercial 
city of Tyre. Her ships were wafted to all 
parts of the known world, and returned to 
their ports laden with the products of distant 





idea of the former grandeur of their city. 


‘Near the site of old Thebes, stands the re- 


i ‘ é ' |nowned, but now voiceless statue of Memnon, 
** Sic transit gloria mundi.” | 


which (when the city was in its glory,) de- 
lighted in uttering a sweet and melodious 
sound, when the rising sun first shone upon 


it; but the spirit of music has taken its flight 
to more congenial climes, and Memnon views 


with silent sorrow the relics of a people, now 
passed away forever. 

What is Rome! Once she stretched her 
arms over the nations of the earth, and led 
kings captive at her chariot-wheels; but she 
has bowed her haughty head to kiss the iron 
sceptre. Once she was the “ mistress of the 
world,” and governed by the long line of 
Cesars, rejoiced in her dominion; but the 
Cesars have departed —the Jast one has been 
placed within the royal sepulchre, and his 
bones have mouldered in decay. Their pa- 
lace is mingled with the dust, and desolation 
occupies the throne. 

The huge Coliseum is no longer stained 
with the blood of the gladiators,—those hu- 


‘man victims, who were “ butchered to make 


a Roman holiday”’—but stands tottering in its 
decay ; and “the red sun now goes down and 
sheds his last ray upon its gray battlements, 
and the mellow moonbeam g!immers through 
the ivy-crowned walls and gloomy galleries.” 

In the day of its glory the Romans ima- 
gined their city “eternal,” and neglecting to 





climes. Then, she was “the queen of the 


protect it, the invading foe entered and de- 
seas,” and esteeming the title, she decked 


'stroyed its power. How small is modern 
herself with pearls, and robes of costliest dye.| Rome when compared with the old city of 
But she has greatly fallen, and now what re-| seven hills! * Thus the mighty pass away.” 
mains of that proud city? A few scattered | If we glance over the pages of classic lore, 
ruins. Here, once stood the mansions of the||the land of Greece starts up before us in all 
rich, thronging with happy inmates—votaries ‘her ancient beauty. We see the heroes of 
of pleasure, who moved gracefully in the||Marathon and ‘Thermopyle struggling for 
dance. Then revelry and mirth held their|| their country’s cause ; we hear the words of 


sway; but the scene is altered now. The 
giddy dance has ceased; the sounds of joy 
have died away, and the harmonious breath- 
ings of the Jutes have given place to the 
shrieks of the wild-cat, and the hootings of 
the midnight owl. The on’y inhabitants of 
the city of Tyre, are scorpions, lizards, and 
other poisonous reptiles, which hide in the 
crevices of its ruins, 

When we turn our attention to Thebes, 
who boasted in the strength of her hundred 
gates, we think that she might have stood 
“unimpaired amid the waste of ages, and the 
ravages of time.” But how vain our thoughts; 
for her strong gates have fallen ; her walls 
have long been destroyed, and she remains a 
heap of ruins ona desert plain; where the 
wandering Arab plants his tent, and partakes 
of his frugal meal. Among these ruins are 
some monuments, which (standing in majesty 
as protectors of the place,) give us some faint 





‘through the forum. 
ithe scene ! 





wisdom dropping from the lips of Socrates ; 
and the voice of Demosthenes re-echoes 
But now how changed 
Her heroes have retired from 
the field. In her madness she destroyed her 
philosopher; and the wild weed rankles over 
the ashes of her eloquent son. 

Greece, however, is easily recognised by 
one of the fragments of her former grandeur 
—the old Parthenon, which, standing firmly 
on its rock-built throne, seems to point with 
scorn at the crumbling touch of Time. 

Such are some of the ruins of Time; but 
why need we wander among the cities of the 


‘old world, for the trophies of his renown ; 


since the researches of a modern traveller 
have shown to us, that in our own continent 
are the remains of a city, once perhaps as 
mighty as any of those just mentioned? The 
southern part of North America is the sight 
of these ruins; they are encompassed by a 
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huge wall which the dense foliage hides from 
the view of a careless observer. When the 
traveller enters this city, (if city it can be 
called,) he is astonished to find it destitute 
of houses; on every hand he sees beautiful, 
and elaborately carved columns, towering 


K . 
|| inhabitants of the earth have, through wise and beney, 
lent purposes of the Creator, been left in ignorance. ; 


: * E’en the earth itself, 
} Sole object of our hopes and fears, 
| Shall have its period, tho’ to man unknown.” 


Under all the circumstances, we are surprised at th 


pyramids, and the ruins of solemn temples; | °°U's€ some pursue in this matter—even to the y, 


but whether they were used for the worship 
of idols of wood and stone, or the people 
bowed in homage to the bright orb of day, 
when he first rose from the ocean’s bosom, 
none can tell. How very different is this 


from the cities before mentioned. History || 


tells us of their origin, their conquests and 
dominion, whilst it points with sorrow to the 
causes of their downfall. The works of art 
here displayed, show that the people were 


| * ° en's 
somewhat advanced in civilization ; but al to live, yet with these positive and certain truths 
|| fore them, they are less alarmed than by the mere opin: 


know them only by their mournful relics. 
This place has been so long desolate, that the 
little plant springing up from the crevice of 
a column, has grown to a mighty tree, and 


overturned the stately pile from which it || 


gained its strength. 
No tradition, handed down from father to 
son, through a long line of generations, re- 





cords the history of these ruins, and the peo-|| 


le dwelli é {| 
P elling near have no more knowledge || able to learn his will frum his word. 


of them than the travelling stranger, upon 


| glecting of their business, and the ordinary cares of \i¢ 
‘thus bringing great anxiety, and sometimes distros 
}upon their families and friends. But the most sinsuler 
| feature in the matter is, that Death, though it bring to 
| each one, so far as futurity is concerned, the san con- 
sequences as the end of the world, that is, the judg. 
| ment, seems to excite comparatively but little attention. 
Yet all are morally certain that they will die, and mayy 
| may be upon the very verge of the grave, and hay: not 
another week, nay, not another day, or even an hour 





0 


tons of men on a subject of which all are entirely jgno. 
| rant: and strange to say, a number of persons haye 
' become idiots by giving heed to these opinions 

But even suppose there were strong probability that 
| this grand event should take place in our tite, or w ithin 
the time set by the Millerites, is it not best to be found 
|in the performance of our duties, both of a spiritual 
and temporal nature? God does not approve of idle. 
| ness under any circumstances so far as we have been 


whose sight they have first arisen with start || Nore.—Though Mr. Miller denies that he is a prophet, 


ling wonder. 


Orators may have urged their || °° the sun of a prophet, but only an expounder of the 


tellow-citizens to maintain their honor, and || scriptures, we contend that where so much learning 
warriors may have nerved their arms in de- | has been expended on any subject as on this one, wit) 
fence of their nation ; but their deeds are | out success, but generally with an bumble acknowledge- 
unrecorded and have been swallowed in the | ™e™*t of incapacity in the examiners to understand it 
sea of oblivion. Priests may have stood at. it never could have been known to one so little skilled 
the threshhold of these temples, whilst the | in biblical learning as the above named gentleman, un. 
people at early dawn gathered around them | less by the direct revelation of the Almighty. Then it 
in one yast concourse, to raise their voice in| follows that Mr. Miller, having been duly commissioned 
an anthem of praise. But why these specu- |, and enabled to see (for the learned - us shat the word 
lations? The people have been swept away | prophet means a seef,) that ata contain time in the fu- 
and their ruined city alone remains, which || t™®: * €reat event is to take place, which he is author 
reminds us that the works of man are stamped ized to promulgate and teach to the world just the as 


j : : i st hi be het. If not, 
with the signet of mortality. prophets of old did, must bjenpely , a prophe ne 
| what more, we would ask, is wanting to constitute a 


We gi he fol / 4 in the Garland | prophet ? We strongly suspect Mr. M. and some of liis 
agitn se AMering eiteln a Hepp if eaten followers are “ beside themselves” in this matter. 


not so much because we approve of the sentiments it | — 


contains, or rather the manner of expressing them, as || 
for the sake of having an opportunity to make a re- || 
mark or two on the subject. | 

In the first place we may premise that we have no | 
faith in modern Prophets, of any description whatso- | 
ever, great or small, of any denomination, taking that i 
word in its generally understood acceptation, But 
at the same time we do not feel ourselves at liberty to 
go so far as some do, and say we know there are none | 


but false ones, * lest haply we should be found fighting | 





against God ;” and also for the reason that we, as well | 


as our fellow-beings, positively know but very little. 
That the end of the world will take place, we of 
course cannot doubt; because the word of God has so 
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THE VICTIM OF DELUSION. 
BY AMELIA ELTON, 


“1 cannot think what ails Louisa, these 
ew weeks past,” said Mrs. Colmar, to her 
sister Eliza. “ Frequently have I caught her 
hurriedly pacing the room, her face bathed 
in tears, and her hand pressed to her forehead, 
_asif she were oppressed with painful thoughts. 
She used to be the gayest of the gay—now 
/it seems a task for her to see any company. 
| “QO, she will soon get over it; perhaps a 


little something has vexed her that you do 


declared ; but asto the tisne when it will take place, the | not know of,” replied Eliza. 
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“Lonly hope that she may, sister ;—but if 
[begin to question her, she always smiles, 
and manages to elude answering.” 

«Just leave her alone, Sarah,” answered 
Bliza, * and I'll warrant you she'll soon go 
into enough company to please you. It is 
oily a slight quarrel with some of her friends, 
or something in that way.” 

Still Mrs. Colmar was not satisfied, and 
che determined, the first opportunity, to ques- 
tion her daughter more closely. 

One soon offered. Jt was a dreadful stormy 
sight; the rain poured down in torrents, and 
ever and anon, a flash of lightning, followed 
bya peal of thunder, rent the air, Louisa 
was seated near a table, her elbow resting 
yon it, and her hand drawn over her eyes. 
Mrs, Colmar noticed her air of abstraction, 
and slowly approached, and gently laid her 
hand upon her daughter’s shoulder. 

Louisa gave a piercing shriek, and would 
jave fallen upon the floor, had not her mo- 
ther caught her in her arms, 

“Mother! mother! how you frightened 
me!” was her first exclamation. 





“ Nay, nay, love, this is childish,” replied || 


Mrs. Colmar, “ you had better sit down ;” 
and drawing the sofa nearer the fire, she 
sated herself and her danghter upon it, and 


uking her hand, gently said,—* Louisa, my || 


‘ove, you cannot deccive me; there is some- 
thing preying upon your mind—something 
that disturbs you; confide in me, dearest, for 


what secret should there be between a mo-|! 


ther and her on/y child ?” 

Louisa at first remained motionless and si- 
ent, but soon starting up, she hurriedly paced 
the apartment, exclaiming—* Yes, mother, 
there is something upon my mind! Oh, 
nother! mother! the Lord will come in his 
glory, and we are not prepared !—No time is 
ilowed!—The devouring angel will claim 


us as his own!—Us, mother, and all our|| 


fiends!’ My brain is on fire! Oh, dreadful 
—maddening thought!” She could say no 
more, and sank almost senseless into a seat. 
Mrs. Colmar rushed to her daughter’s side ; 
she clasped her in her arms, and raising her 
eyes to heaven, mouriafully exclaimed—* Oh, 
Father, spare me my ony child !” 

Louisa shortly revived; her mother begged 
her to retire to bed, but this she refused to do, 
sying she had something on her mind which 
she was bound to tell. 

“Mother, our days are numbered !—we 
have but a few short months to live !—Christ 
will soon again revisit the earth, and take 
nto his fold the believers and the faithful! 
Mother! are yon prepared ?” she asked, in a 
low, sepuichral tone. 

Mrs. Colmar was startled at her daughter’s 
strange tone, the unnatural glistening of her 
arge dark eyes, and her motionless attitude: 
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ithe veins of her forehead were distended, 
‘and her teeth closely pressed together. She 
‘at first could make no reply, but quickly re- 
covering, asked,—** Where, Louisa, did you 
learn that our days were numbered, and the 
time of Christ’s again revisiting the earth ?” 
= Mother, has not the Prophet, sent by the 
‘Lord—has not Father Miller warned us of 
‘our hastening doom ?”’ 

| Nay, Louisa, I thought you had more 
istrength of mind. How did Father Miller 
learn the exact time of that which the Bible 
tells us shall come upon us as a thief in the 
night.” 

“* Mother! mother! ’tis useless to reason !” 

‘said the unhappy girl. “ You will not take 
heed of the warning sent by God in his mer- 
cy. His curse is upon us; and sure as yon- 
der flash of lightning illuminates the heavens, 
we are doomed! we are doomed!” She was 
exhausted by the tempest that raged within 
her; her strength forsook her, and she fell 
‘senseless upon the sofa, The distracted mo- 
ther caught her in her arms, and rang the 
‘bell for aid. 
It was a terrible and mournful sight to see 
\that beautiful girl stretched upon the bed, 
‘uttering broken exclamations, and tossing 
\wildly to and fro with pain. 

She fell by listening to the vague and false 
notions of a pretended prophet ! 


* * * * * 


Louisa Colmar never regained her senses. 
‘She pined slowly away, until death claimed 
‘her as hisown. She remained a confirmed 
;maniac, until a few minutes before she closed 
‘her eyes in death, when, awakening out of a 
tranquil slumber, she smilingly exclaimed to 
|her mother, who was weeping by her bed- 
side,—“ Mother! dear mother! farewell; I 
die in the arms of Jesus !” 


Thus died a lovely flower, the martyr to a 
|wide spread delusion. 

The shock was too much for the affection- 
late mother. She soon followed her daughter 
‘to the grave, and they now repose, side by 
side, in the church yard. 


| Girls, remember that the man who bows, 
smiles and says many soft compliments, has 
‘no genuine love; while he who loves most 
sincerely, struggles to hide the weakness of 
his heart, and in doing this he often appears 
\decidedly awkward. 


| 


Willis, speaking of a lady who married 
for money alone, remarks—“ She married 
/him for an establishment, but forgot he was 





ja part of it—dazzled with the frame, she 
overlooked the hideousness of the picture.” 
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HELEN MORETON; 


OR, THE BEST OF SISTERS. 


“Upon my word, Frank, you are in a 
strange mood to-night,” said the light-hearted 
Ned Carleton, to his friend rank Somerby, 
at the close of an hour’s conversation one cold 
evening in December, as they were sitting 
by a blazing fire in a handsome and well 
lighted apartment. ‘So you think there is 
very little worth living for in this cold-hearted 
and hypocritical world? You, too, have 
every thing apparently to make a man happy 
—being young, handsome, rich, standing high 
in your profession, a favorite, and flattered 
by all. You area spoiled child of Fortune, 
Frank. Have you been frowned upon by the 
fascinating Florence, or the beautiful Clara? 
Or what is the matter with you?” 


“You know very well, Ned, a thing so 
light as a woman’s smile or frown would have 
no effect upon me. I am weary of those 
brilliant butterflies fluttering away their brief 
round of existence, in the idle and frivolous 
dissipation of the fashionable world. Is there 
one among the number that a sensible man 
would choose as a companion and friend for 
life! {know not one.” 

“[ cry your mercy, Frank,” said Ned, 
smilingly, “ I beg you to except one, at least, 
and not condemn my gentle and amiable 
Maria to a place she so little deserves.” 

“You are right, Ned, and I except her 
without hesitation, for under the care of a 
wise, pious, and pure-hearted mother, she has 
become a model to her sex, of which I am 
sure they all have need enough.” 

“[ think you are too severe, Frank, and 
having a mother and sister like yours, should 
teach you more respect to woman-kind.” 

“ Their brilliancy but makes the rest seem 
darker for the contrast. Why is it, as you 
say, that [ am flattered and caressed by the 
society | move int Not on my own account, 
nor from pure morals and cultivated mind, or 
any good quality, but because, forsooth, I am 
rich. It is always so; let a man be rich, if 
he be the veriest profligate in the world, so- 
ciety fawns upon him, excuses his weaknesses 
and is blind to his crimes. [ will never marry 
until 1 find one who will love me for myself 
alone.” 

‘* And that may be the case sooner than you 
dream of. But come, Frank, I know no better 
remedy for low spirits, than to do good, to 
some body or other that stands in need of 
kindness. Soif you like we will go and see 
that poor man [ was telling you of yesterday, 
whose leg was broken by the accident that 
happened on the rail-road.” 


Frank was ever ready at the call of mercy 
and charity, and putting on their overcoats, 





the young men sallied forth in the keen frosty 
air. , 

Frank Somerby’s father died when his son 
was but a boy, leaving an ample fortune tp 
his widow and two children, Frank, and }yis 
\beautiful sister, Maria. Frank had devot,4 
his talents to the law, in which he had Tisen 
to an eminence rarely obtained by one gy) 
young. He had seen too much of the fash. 
ionable world not to be disgusted with the 
jhypocrisy, artfulness, and hollow-breathed 
flattery which are apparent to even a super. 
ficial observer. He longed to turn aside 
from the great thoroughfare of life into the 
more shaded and quiet paths of domestic hap. 
piness, 

It was some distance to the poor man’s 
dwelling, and rather late when the young 
men reached it. ‘They found him cheerfy 
and resigned under his misfortune, and only 
anxious for his family, who depended entirely 
jupon his labor. They told him not to be 
‘uneasy, but keep up a good heart and cheer. 
ful trust in Divine Providence, for his family 
‘should not suffer while he was unable to help 
them. The gratitude of the whole family 
‘more than repaid the young men for their 
'walk, and Frank’s heart felt lighter from the 
joy that a good action always brings with it, 

They were proceeding with rapid steps 
‘towards their homes, when, on passing a 
‘small and retired house, the window was 
‘suddenly opened, and the soft sweet voice of 
‘a young girl in tremulous accents begged 
them to come to her assistance. On their 
nearer approach, asking pardon for the liber- 
ity she had taken, she begged one of them to 
‘haste for Dr. H., as her brother was taken 
\alarmingly ill. Ned immediately departed 
ito perform her request, while Frank remained 
to see if he might not be of further service. 
The lady who had spoken to him was young, 
apparently about eighteen, of fine form and 
pleasant manners. Her countenance was 
remarkable, not for the beauty of mere regu- 
lar features, but for its amiable and inteli- 
gent expression, although now clouded with 
anxiety for her brother. The latter, a bey 
of about fourteen, was lying on the sofa near 
the fire. His sister sat by his side, and be- 
gan to bathe his forehead, gazing tenderly on 
‘him with tearful eyes. 


“ Don’t be distressed for me, dearest Hel- 
en, I shall be better when our good doctor 
comes. Hark! do [ not hear him !” said he, 
as the sound of rapid footsteps rang from the 
frozen ground. peng 

“T hope so, dear Arthur;” said his sister, 
as she rose to look out and see. re 

In a moment the door opened, and, with 
Ned, entered the kind and benevolent doctor, 
whose countenance expressed a kindly sym- 
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‘dissipated by the affectionate kindness of 
| Maria’s manner. 

They found Arthur in a high fever, and 
‘requiring much of Helen’s attention, which 
; veg : was given with a watchful tenderness, and 
quiries relative to his illness, which he soon ‘Teceived with such loving glances from his 
pronounced toarise from a violent cold, and ||expressive eyes, as showing how great was 
having given the necessary directions, he))the affection existing between them. As 
rose to take leave, saying he would call very || Helen sat by his bedside and bathed his fe- 
early in the morning. The young gentle- \verish hands and burning brow, with what 
men also rose, and after receiving Helen’s gentle loveliness did these kind offices invest 
thanks for their kindness, and begging per-| her, in Frank’s regard, and he often applied 
mission to call again, they all retired. to her the beautiful lines the poet has written 

On their way home, the doctor gave them || of woman: 

some particulars of Helen’s history. She 
and her brother were orphans. They had, 
til] within a year or two, lived in affluence; 
but by the sudden death of their father, in 
the midst of one of those periodical tem- 
pests in the business world, they were re- 
duced to poverty. ‘Their mother had died 
about a year before. Their splendid. man- 
sion and its furniture were all sold, with the 
exception of a small library of valuable books, 
and the piano, which was their mother’s, and 


thy with the suffering around him. After 
speaking cheerfully to Helen, and shaking 
hands with Frank, with whom he was well 
acquainted, he turned to his patient, and feel- 
ing his pulse, he began to make some in- 
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And the thought involuntarily came over 
him, if a brother were so fondly loved, what 
|would be the measure of her love for that 
friend which is nearer than a brother ? 


| After offering to come and assist Helen, in 
the care of her brother, with an affectionate 
|kindness that could not be refused, Maria 


; . . >. \\and Frank departed. As they walked to- 
eh soto was permitted to retain. With | wards home they were earnestly engaged in 


sum of money remaining after the “ie . 
the small y , devising means to be of use to Helen, with- 


et othen al anaauee ‘herself ‘| out infringing on her refined and delicate 
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and her brother, by giving lessons in music. 
She had been thoroughly educated herself, 
and undertook the charge of continuing the 
education of her brother, hoping to be able, 
with the assistance of a teacher in one or 
two branches, to prepare him for college. 


The doctor was eloquent in praise of her 
kindness, her amiability, and force of char- 
acter, and his words were not lost upon 
Frank Somerby, across whose mental eye, 
flitted, ever and anon, the vision of the beau- 
tiful girl. 


On reaching home, Frank found his sis- 
ter just returned from a visit to a friend, and 
he immediately related to her his whole 
night’s adventure. She listened with grati- 
tying interest, and on inquiring the name of 
the heroine, started, suddenly exclaiming,— 
“My old friend and school-mate, Helen 
Moreton! I must go and see her. She was 
one of the most amiable and gentle, yet res- 
olute girls I ever knew.” 


Frank readily offered to accompany her; 
and they decided to go the next afternoon. 
Accordingly, the day being fine, they set out 
on their walk, and soon arrived at Helen’s 
lowly abode. They rapped gently at the 
door, and after waiting a moment, it was 
opened by Helen, who started in pleased sur- 
prise at the sight of her old friend. Their 
recognition was mutual, and though Helen 


| 


| 
| 








blushed slightly on conducting them into her 


| feelings. 


** Well,” said Maria, “mother will be at 
home to-night, and we shall be guided by her 
wise benevolence, and I am sure we cannot 
err, if we follow her advice.” 

“There never was a mother like ours,” 
said Frank, smiling, “she knows where, 
when, and how every thing should be done.” 

“ And she is always ready to do it herself, 
too,” added Maria. 


After the departure of her visitors, Helen 
sat for some time absorbed in reverie, while 
her brother was asleep. She revolved in 
her mind the singular circumstances which 
had brought her old school-mate to ber hum- 
ble dwelling, and she found that poverty had 
left her one friend. She had experienced 
the friendship which is common in fashion- 
able life, and knew its falsity, and she felt 
therefore the more accutely, Maria’s kind- 
ness, which was perfectly free from that in- 
sulting condescension that wounds the heart 
it pretends to heal. Did no thought of Ma- 
ria’s brother come across her mental vision? 
She could not have failed to perceive how 
earnestly his looks were fixed upon her, nor 
the approving expression of those sparkling 
eyes. 

Helen sighed as she arose from her rev- 
erie, at the sound of her brother’s voice, but 
she was all unconscious why. 

Mrs. Somerby entered readily into the 


| plans of her children, and promised to go her- 


simple home, yet all embarrassment was soon self and see Helen, in whom, from their de- 
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scription, she began to feel much interested. 
She thought the best thing to be done at pre- 
sent, was for Maria to stay with her and as- 
sist her if she would consent to the arrange- 
ment until her brother recovered, and then 
by their influence, they might procure her 
many friends and pupils. 

After a little persuasion, Helen consented 
to Maria’s plans, particularly when urged by 
Mrs. Sombery, who completely won her 
heart by her kind motherly manner, and she 
was happier than she had been since the 
death of her father. 

Every day brought Frank to the cottage 
to inquire for Arthur, or on his sister’s ac- 
count; and every day discovered to him 
some new trait to admire and love; so that in 
Helen’s society he soon began to feel happier 
than in any other situation. 

A week or two had now passed away, and 
Arther had sufficiently recovered to be able 
to dispense with much of the kind attention 
so cheerfully bestowed and so gratefully re- 
ceived, and Maria Jeft Helen with many as- 
surances of her unalterable affection and 
many interchanged promises of frequent in- 
tercourse. 

After the departure of her kind friend, 
Helen felt a sensation of loneliness stealing 
over her, which the increased attention she 
was obliged to give to her pupils, who had 
now began to return to her, was well calcu- 
lated to dissipate. Arther,in his eagerness 
to perfectly recover, in order to continue his 
studies, was rather imprudent in exposing 
himself to danger of taking cold ; so that she 
was so much occupied in thinking for him 
she could not have leisure to indulge her 
feelings of regret. Besides, Frank or Ned 
came with Maria several times during the 
week which followed her departure. 

All Helen’s earthly hopes were centred 
in her beloved brother, whose health contin- 
ued frail; and she looked forward with hope, 
and vet with trembling, to the time when his 
name would be honored amid the high in in- 
tellect and the pure in heart. But, alas! the 
angel of death, with his broad wings out- 
pread, already overshadowed him, and stood 
with “inverted torch,” ready to usher him 
into the “land of the departed.” What 
glorious hopes, what pure affections, what 
lofty aspirations after the good, the beautiful 
and the true, were to perish with that noble 
young heart! We may see the old man 
standing on the verge of the grave, with his 
venerable white hair, and the calm and quiet 
cheerfulness resulting from a well-spent life, 
and feel that it is well he should thus wait 
for death; but when the destroying angel 
calls away youth in its fairest morning, we 


cannot but heave the sigh of regret, and shed || 


the tear of disappointment. 


Helen Moreton. 


we ; Vou. Vy 


! 

| The doctor had just returned from a yc 
to a distant patient, when a hurried mess... 
ger summoned him to the cottage, {Je |... 
not a moment in hastening thither, for \.. 
felt a deep and strong interest in the inmates 
of that lowly abode. Helen met him at the 
door with tearful eyes, which grew goo. 
what brighter at the sight of him, for in}. 
skill she had great confidence, and his kina!y 
‘sympathy had won him a place in her hea»: 
‘On leaving the room after attentively on. 
amining his patient, with a countenance {ror 
‘which he strove to banish all discouraiy» 
‘expression, for he felt that Helen’s eyes wor. 
rivited there, he told her she must take the y:. 
‘most care of him, for he required all her at. 
tention. But the quick eye of affection js pot 
|to be deceived, and in spite of the doctor's 
caution, Helen read in his expression the 
deeper meaning he would fain have concealed. 
‘She became deadly pale, as the thought 
flashed upon her that the beloved being so 
entwined about her heart might be taken 
‘away, and she would have fainted, had he not 
‘supported her. But with a strong effort she 
recovered herself, and then gently but firmly 
‘insisted upon knowing the worst. With the 
|gentleness of a father, the doctor told her it 
|was doubtful if her brother ever recovered : 
‘his constitution was frail, and would not 
|probably be able to resist this second attack, 
brought on by again taking cold. All that 
was in the power of man should be done, and 
it might please Heaven to avert the stroke 
which threatened her. Helen succeeded in 
gaining an apparent cheerfulness, as in silent 
prayer she returned to administer the neces- 
sary remedies to her brother. 


The doctor called on his way home, to tell 
| Maria of her friend’s situation. He found her 
just preparing to attend a splendid party ata 
fashionable acquaintance’s. Bat all her syu- 
pathies were aroused with regard to Helen, 
and, turning her fine eyes, filled with tears, 
on her scarcely less agitated brother, she 
begged him to tell her if she should not go 
to her instantly. 


“ Follow the dictates of your own warm 
heart, my dear sister, and you cannot fail to 
do right,” was his answer. And in a verv 
few moments she had exchanged her costly 
apparel for a plainer dress, and the brother 
anil sister proceeded rapidly on their way to 
the cottage, This ready kindness was more 
than Helen, in the excited state of her feel- 
ings, could bear, and leaning her head on 
Maria’s shoulder, she wept freely. Frank 
gazed intently and mournfully upon her, and 
thought of the high hopes so soon to be de- 
stroyed in this world forever. 








The good doctor came very often, and 
brought with him the mest skilful of his 
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brethren, but no earthly aid was able to save 
the young and noble form from sinking rap- 
idly into the grave. Without suffering very 
great pain, he gradually wasted away, while 
the unearthly lustre of his eyes, and the bril- 
lant flush on his cheeks, betrayed too truly 
the insidious progress of hisdisease. He had 
requested to know precisely what was his sit- 
yation, and Helen nerved herself to tell him 
the fearful truth. Arthur bowed his face in 
his hands, and after a moment's silence, said, 
in a low voice,—** God’s wil! be done. Leave 
me, my sister, a few moments.” 

Striving to repress her anguish, Helen 
jet him, to pour out her soul in prayer to 
that Being who orders all things wisely and 
well. When she returned, Arthur looked 
up, on her entrance, and said, while a beau- 
tiful smile illumined his features,—“ It is my 
Father, let him do what seemeth good unto 
Him.” 

Helen sat down by him, and taking his 
thin hand in her’s, they held Jong and pre- 
cious Communion concerning righteousness 
and the life to come. 

Many an hour did Frank and Maria pass 
in that chamber of sickness, and there learned 
jessons more precious than any earthly know- 
ledge. Oh! it was indeed beautiful, to see 
the perfect and child like faith, the calm re- 
signation, and the joyful looking forward to 
the better land, of that young and noble heart, 
and though many tears were shed round his 
couch, they could not be tears of bitterness. 


* * * * * 


It was midnight, and the last hour of Ar- 
thur’s life drew nigh. His friends were all 
with him, and that dear sister, who had not left 
him for many days, with a countenance pale 
with watching and grief, was still sitting by 
him, his almost transparent hand clasped in 
her's. Deep stillness was around, unbroken 
but by the faint ticking of the Death-watch, 
or the surpressed sob of the grief-stricken 
group. Arthur had been lying tor some time 
very quiet, and breathing gently as in sleep. 
Suddenly he sprang up, and exclaimed— 
“Beautiful, beautiful!” while his kindling 
eyes seemed to be gazing on some object in- 
visible to the rest, but to him of soul entranc- 
ing beauty. “Hush! hush!” he continued, 
“that heavenly harmony! It fades—fades 
away !” and as he spoke he sank slowly back, 
and the light of his brilliant eyes went out 
in the darkness of death. His sister felt his 
hand relax its grasp, and rising she bent over 
him, closed his eyes, kissed his pale forehead, 
and with the single exclamation—“ It is fin- 
ished!” the highly wrought energies of her 
spirit gave way, and a long death-like swoon 
called forth all the resources of her friends to 
restore her to life. 











Helen was now alone in the world. The 
death of her brother had taken away the 
strongest motives to exertion, and she con- 
cluded, after consulting her friends, to dis- 
pose of her little property and obtain a situa- 


ition as governess in some pleasant family. 


Till this end was attained, Maria insisted 
upon having her to stay with her, and Helen 
accordingly became an inmate of Mrs. Som- 
erby’s mansion. Days, weeks, and even 
months passed away, and still they all found 
pretence for keeping Helen. To every situa- 
tion that offered, some positive objection was 
made, and with gentle violence they kept 
her a not unwilling prisoner. Time had 
softened her grief, and she was beginning to 
regain her natural cheerfulness of disposition. 
How happily were the days passed by all but 
Frank, who had been compelled to be absent 
at a distance from home, during all the latter 
part of the time which Helen had been a resi- 
dent at his mother’s, In “ the month of roses,” 
two events were to take place calculated to 
render all parties happy. Frank’s return 
home and Maria’s marriage. 

Every thing was now bustle and prepara- 
tion for the joyous occasion, and Ned’s happy 
face grew still more sunny in the expression, 
while Maria’s countenance sometimes as- 
sumed a shade of thoughtfulness, as she con- 
templated the new sphere of duties opening 
before her. 

It was the night previous to the bridal 
when Frank returned, and the warm recep- 
tion he met with more than repaid him for 
his long absence, Helen’s suppressed excla- 
mation of involuntary delight was not lost 
upon the ear of one who loved the tones of 
her voice more than the sweetest music. 


* » * - 7 


It was the bridal night. The splendid 
rooms were filled with the gay and fashion- 
able friends of the beautiful bride, who was 
perfectly radient in loveliness. Every one 
seemed happy and many felt so. In the 
midst of the crowd, howeve#, there was one 
whose thoughts were far away from the gay 
pageant before her. Helen was thinking of 
that dear brother, who, if he had been living, 
would that day have completed his fifleenth 

ear. His birth day had been wont to be 
celebrated by a joyful festival, while his father 
lived, and thought was busy among the olden- 
memories. Her emotion became too much 
for her, and quietly stepping out on the piazza, 
whose flower-wreathed pillars cast shadows 
in the brilliant moonlight, she descended the 
steps which led into the garden and passing 
down a secluded path, entered her favorite 
bower of roses, to give a few moments to the 
memory of her brother, undisturbed by the 
gaiety around her. But her retreat was no- 
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ticed by Maria, and calling Frank, with a 
merry glance of her bright black eye, she 
bade him seek her and request her to return. 

Frank's step was so light that it disturbed 
not the fair girl’s reverie, and he paused a 
moment ere speaking to her. 

“ Arthur, dear Arthur!” she exclaimed 
unconscious that any ear heard her, “your 
place can never be supplied to me.” 


As Frank stepped into the arbor, Helen 


started up in surprise; but Frank begged her/) 


not to fly at his approach, saying, at the same 
time, his sister had sent him for her. “1 was 
not aware,” said Helen, blushing deeply, 
“that my absence was remarked; but it is 
dear Arthur’s birth-day, and sad recollec- 
tions came over me, compelling me to retire 
for a few moments to subdue them in soli- 
tude. Shall we return!” 


“ Pardon me if 1 detain you one moment,” 
said Frank, gently taking her hand in his. 
“ You spoke but now of that dear brother 
who is gone; may | not venture to hope that 
I may fill his place in your heart!” 


Helen was silent a moment, from surprise 
and embarrassment, when Frank again ear- 
nestly entreated her, in tones of most elo- 
quent persuasion, to be his, and as the sound 
of distant footsteps were heard approaching, 


he entreated her to give him “one word— || 


: ” 
one sign. 


Helen hastily snatched a half open rose 
bud of crimson hue, and placed it in his hand. 
The language of flowers they had studied to- 
gether ; he knew its meaning. 


What more need I say, but that the best 
of sisters became the best of wives. 


Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 


ALL IS NOT DEATH! 


BY THOMAS L. HARRIS. 


Although thegeong of “dust to dust,” 
i 


Is one which nature ever sings, 
And earth receives once more in trust 
Her beautiful and lovely things ;— 
Though on her cold but placid breast, 
In dreamless slumber all will rest,— 
And like the autumn’s wither’d leaf 
There moulder,—yet, all is not death ! 


The summer's fairy blossoms blow, 
Eliven’d by the sun’s glad ray; 
They fill the air with sweet perfume, 
Yet, at the winter’s cold, decay ;— 
But when the spring returns again, 
With pearly dews and gentle rain, 





Awaken’d by her balmy breath, 
They rise from dust,—all is not death ! 


Rich glories deck the sunset skies, 
And earth seems bathed in golden lig: 
Yet all that lovely brightness flies ° 
Before the gloomy shades of night. 
But morning dawns,—the orb of day 
Sheds round full many a brilliant ray 
The shadows vanish from his path,— 
And then we know—all is not death: 


All is not death! Then, oh, my heart, 
In tearful sadness, why repine ? 
Though friends like faded flowers denart 
They blossom in a brighter clime,. , 
In that sweet home of tearless bliss, 
Thou shalt embrace the lov'd of this: 
Then be not bowed with fear and grief— 
Though lone thy way—all is not death! 
| Utica, N. Y. 
;——______] 


TAGLIONI, THE DANCER. 


This woman, whose sole merit is that she 
dances well—of all merits the least meritori- 
| ous—is actuelly feted throughout Europe; re- 
| ceived at the table of emperors and empress. 
/es, hussaed by counts; presented with a purse 
of diamonds by one super-opulent fool, and 
| with a chariot, with solid silver spokes to its 
|wheels, by another; demanding for a fow 
inights of pirouetting and bounding at the 
Italian Opera, a sum which would feed tie 





/ peasantry of a province for a month ; amass. 
‘Ing money which might raise the drooping 
sculpture, painting, music and literature of an 
empire. What was the engagement which 
Taglioni had the modesty to demand at the 
theatre of Drury Lane? One hundred 
pounds a-night for herself three nights a- 
week, and six hundred pounds to be paid for 
the services of her father as_ballet-master; 
nine hundred pounds to her brother and sis- 
ter to dance with her; with two benefits to 
herself, guaranteed to her at six hundred 
pounds; one half a benefit to her brother, 
guaranteed at two hundred pounds—in all, 
six thousand pounds! Ail this is monstrous; 
it actually disgusts the mind to think of such 
sums lavished on a parcel of jumpers—even 
the effrontery of the demand is offensive. 
Here is a knot of the meanest of mankind— 
the very dross of Parisian life—actualy think 
their caperings worthy of being paid at 4 
rate which the liberality of a nation has 
scarcely ever offered to her greatest benefac- 
tors. The noble poet, the most profound 
philosopher, the greatest mechanichal in- 
ventor, the most gallant soldier, all would be 
regarded as exorbitantly over-paid by half 
the sum which these vulgar contributors to 
the Italian Opera think themselves entitled 
to demand, and, by the prodigal folly of fash- 
ion, actually obtain—Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine. 
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Written for the Ladies’ Garland. thing like malicious intent against the “ pet,” 
‘ for the pur of promoting sinister views 
THE TEST; of ace tages < r 
ok, A CAUTION AGAINST TRUSTING TOO || «A fine affair, indeed,” exclaimed the 
MUCH TO OUTWARD APPEARANCES. aroused deacon. “ Who would have thought 
BY JOHN MOFFATT. that a man of my years, experience, and sa- 
[Coneluded.] gacity, could come thus near being trapped 
‘by a youth in years, though not in iniquity 
and impiety ;—my regard for the ‘ kirk’ and 
CHAPTER III. its doctrines, will not admit of my hugging to 
Deacon Snodgrass, Hiram’s uncle, was a| my bosom a viper to the cause of re!igion— 
wily bachelor, ranging somewhat between) one, especially, who would squander away 
fifty-five and sixty years. His sister, the mo-| the weaith I have gathered by unceasing toil, 
ther of the haberdasher, had once enjoyed aj/care, and industry, on tinselled gew-gaws, 
large share of his affection, but that had in a painted toys, sensual pleasures, and riotous 
reat measure been transferred to the afore-|/ living; and thus make my name a laughing 
ssid Hiram—a substantial proof of which had|/stock for the rising generation, when my 
been made in the shape of a large addition to) bones are mouldering away in the silent 
his stock in the haberdashery line. So far} tomb. Oh no!—It must not—it shall not be 
things looked well on Hiram’s part in regard} so! Matty, harkee! Matty, sit down here 
tothe test; but in this ever-changing state,|)by my chair. Aye, that will do. Now look 








t she one’s best purposes, and brightest hopes, are; me straight in the face, Matty, for I have some- 
ritori- often discomfitted and obscured. thing important tosay. Hem—hem!—Well, 
Bs Tee The deacon’s housekeeper, Matty by name,/ Matty, | was going to say that late circum- 
Dress. was, as housekeepers generally are, consider-|/stances have combined to produce a great 
purse ably out of her teens; but she was, neverthe- alteration in my mind, so much so, indeed, 
, and less, a sprightly, lively, active kind of body,||as to induce me seriously to think on alter- 
to its fond of social chit-chat, and evinced a great) ing my situation, froma single to a double 
_ few tulent for observation. This maiden had, from)}|state. Now, Matty, in your capacity of 
t the some motive—a good one, no doubt—taken a/|| housekeeper to me, you have given me a sat- 
1 the great delight in watching all Hiram’s mo-)|isfactory sample of your abilities to discharge 
mass tions and movements,—a full and careful re-||the duties of a wife well and truly. Now, 
ping port of all of which she daily made to the) the gist of the whole matter is, that [ mean 
of an deacon. The luminous speculations of the||to give you a chance of practising as such 
vhich young gentleman lost nothing of their bril-|/—as a wife, I mean—if you are so minded. I 
t the lianey, by having such an eloquent chronicler|/am, however, too old to go through the te- 
dred as Matty ; but it must be confessed, that the|/dious formality of a courtship in the manner 
ts a- ambitious schemes of Dame Fairfax, which||of young “ milksops,” nor is it at all neces- 
d for were reported through the same channel,)/sary, Matty; we know each other well, and 
ster; loked mighty foolish, when known to be||the query [ am about to propound to you 
| sis- hatched and brought forth by a woman who/| will supersede the necessity of further pada- 
ts to was a “ granny.” |ver on this important matter. Will you, 
dred The deacon was greatly amazed at what) therefore,—(Now mind, 1 ask you on your 
ther, he heard, and, as was very natural, suspected] faith as a christian woman !)—Will you, to 
all, Matty of saying things that were not strictly||the best of your ability, discharge the du- 
rOus ; true about his favorite, for want of proper in-||ties, and maintain the character of a good 
such formation from authentic sourees. He, there-|| wife toward me, till death dissolve the con- 
even fore, very wisely resolved to mix with so-|| tract?” 
sive, ciety a little more than he had done of late,|;} Matty, without blushing, or affecting 
nd— inorder to sift the whole matter to the bot-|| either surprise or trepidation, answered, in a 
hink tom. calm collected manner,—* I will to the very 
at a A few visits to the neighborhood of the||best of my ability.” 

has Robin Hood Hotel, initiated the deacon into|| ‘ Well,” said the deacon, “ to-morrow our 
efac- the mysteries of the “ Philosophie Club,” and|| names goes to the clerk of the parish, to be 
ound ina particular manner let the old man into|| proclaimed three times next Sunday, and 
| in the knowledge of the part Hiram had played,|| Doctor Primrose will on Monday tie the 
id be in disseminating and advocating the obnox-|| knot that makes us one.” 

half ious sentiments and principles of the dissolute|| At the time appointed the marriage took 
rs to libertines who weekly met there. The other/| place, with a good deal more than customary 


itled matters charged to Hiram’s account, were}| hilarity. 

fash- tlso ascertained to be in keeping with truth;|| Deep was the mortification of Hiram, when 

laga- % that Matty was honorably acquitted of any||the above mentioned event took place, and 
0. 9.—VOL, VI. 
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many were the taunts and jibes he had to en- 
dure, but none of these galled him so much 
as the cutting witticisms of the young gen- 
tlemen of the club, at the sign of Robin Hood. 
The buoyancy of his young spirit, however, 
soon triumphed over this misfortune, and he 
laughed with the loudest at the idea of the 
old fool’s being caught in the meshes of mat- 
rimony by the intrigues of an * artful jade,” 
for such was his version of the transaction. 

He likewise consoled himself with the 
thought, that the old man’s bounty in en- 
Jarging his stock, would enable him to go 
ahead with greater facility, while it would 
also procure for him the pleasures of life, and 
enable him to live in fashionable style, ac- 
cording to the bent and bias of his mind. 

A little skip here brings us to a fine affair 
which was to come off in the metropolis of; 
Scotland, in honor of the arrival of a great 
personage, whom it does not concern us to 
name. Hiram and his quandam compeers of 
the club, were there; and the former * gen- 
tleman” was finely attired, and well mounted 
for the occasion, After ,the arrival of the 
party in Edinburg, one of the number told 
Hiram, in a quiet, confidential manner, that 
he had been dining with a dear friend of his, 
who held a high situation in the custom- 
house,—that said friend had dropped certain 
words in conversation, which led him to think 
that a heavy additional duty would shortly 
be imposed on several things, which he—the 
young gentleman aforesaid—would particu- 
larize to Hiram, in time and place conve- 
nient. 

“ Now, my dear Hiram,” continued he, 
“as I am not capable of improving this glo- 
rious chance of making a fortune at present, 
on account of not having the “ dust” by me, 
friendship suggested the propriety of my im- 
parting the intelligence to you, forthwith. 
Away—away—then, let you and I speed 
quick as our good steeds can carry us, to the 
famous old city again. The plan of action 
we will speedily arrange, and promptitude 
and decision will soon secure to you a for- 
tune, which will enable you to crack your 
finger and thumb in the old turk’s face, (his 
uncle, I presume,) and likewise secure the 
favor of your lady dove, in spite of the smooth 
speeches of the godly saddler.” 

This foolish harangue, aided, no doubt, by 
a deep draught of something more potent, at 
the bar of the host, had the desired effect, 
for the pair soon after mounted, and rattled 
off at a round rate, full of dreamy notions 
about the splendid issue of the wild specula- 
tion. On—on they rode, as though the fu- 
ture welfare of mankind depended on their 
progress, till they neared a quarry, and 





that too at the very time when a b/ast was 


es 
about to take place. The high-mettled hors: 
which Hiram rode took fright at the report 
of the explosion, and reared and plunged (jc 
perately, throwing his rider at last with 
great violence among a heap of loose stonos 
Some good people came to his aid, ay, 
promptly sent for a surgeon; but the scam, 
who had thus lured him on to imminent dan- 
ger, made off as quick as his horse could 
carry him, after having ascertained that Hi. 
ram’s vital spark was not extinguised, 
The ruffian’s motive for enticing the de. 


‘luded man so suddenly from the gay city, js 
‘to this day unknown. we 


CHAPTER IV. 


Duncan Fairfax was too good a man, and 
too much of a christian, to triumph over his 
crest-fallen spouse, as untoward events and 
unexpected contingencies, were destroyins 
‘her fond hopes and hasty calculations of fi- 
\ture eminence and grandeur. He, indeed, 
inwardly rejoiced that such was the case: 
but his was the calm, sublime pleasure, which 
results from well-founded hope, that a be. 
loved one was about to turn from the pur. 
suit of folly to the love and practice of virtue 
again. 

With a view to promote this laudable ob. 
ject, Duncan frequently adverted to the de- 
light which the pure in heart enjoyed in 
this state of trouble, trial, and imperfection, 
by communing with the Father of the Uni- 
verse, in praise, prayer, and meditation,— 
preparatory to their introduction to the so- 
ciety of the redeemed in heaven. 

The good man’s benevolent aims were sub- 
served by another unlooked for event,—the 
sudden illness and death of Mrs. Knox, the 
bosom-friend of Mary, and wife of the Bailie. 
The news of this event, so sensibly affected 
Mary, that she sought the solitude of her 
chamber, to vent her sorrow and commune 
with her own heart. “ Duncan is right,” 
she faintly articulated, “ for appearances are 
indeed deceitful things. Who could have 
persuaded me a short time ago, that the dea- 
con at his time of life would have married! 
and I cannot conceal from myself the know- 
ledge that my folly has contributed to that 
step,—which forever precludes the possibil- 
ity of Hiram being his heir. His heir, did | 
say! What infatuation !—the youth is now, 
by his own imprudence and indiscretion, !ai! 
ona sick bed, from which the Almighty only 
knows if ever he will rise again. Poor. 
bruised, and maimed creature !—I feel sad 
and sorrowful over his misfortune! The 
Bailie’s wife—O my poor bleeding heart! 
She—even she who was lately so gay—% 
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No. 9. The 


fall of life and fond anticipations of future 
pright and joyous scenes through coming 





years—is at this moment a pale, unsightly, || 


enseless, inanimate lump of clay. Gone— 
sone from the land of the living, never to 
wake again till the thunder of the archangel’s 


trump peals through the silent mansions of|| 


the dead ! 
“Solemn—awful thought! I thank Thee, 


jpuntiful Father, that Iam yet on thy foot- 
sool—a subject of hope. Yet, alas! how 
much substantial joy have I turned from to 


chase after vain, empty, delusive shadows !), 
How much solid pleasure have I left un-|' 


sted, from gazing superficially through a 
distorted medium on the glitter of the casket, 
while the invaluable treasure within either 
eluded my notice or was lightly esteemed! 
Forgive my wanderings ;—restore me to thy 
avor, by purifying me through the blood of 
the eternal covenant !” 

Mary arose, comforted, refreshed and 
strengthened, and joined the family circle 
witha firm resolve to resume the quiet do- 
mestic duties at once, as there was a strong 


probability that she would soon he deprived}, 
ofthe aid of her neat, trim, clever-handed |! 


daughter. 

Duncan saw with delight the change for 
the better in his beloved wife; and his soul 
expanded with gratitude and love to the Di- 
vine Being. Eliza gazed with rapture on 
her dear mother; and the aspirations of her 
pure young heart rose up with acceptance 
to the throne of the Eternal. So there was 
jy in heaven, and joy on earth, over the con- 
trite one’s return from the broad and beaten 
path of folly, to the enjoyment of domestic 
happiness. 

When restored to her former peace and 
content, it was often a matter of wonder to 
Mary, how she could be so unreasonable as 
to find fault with every thing in and about 
the house. “True,” she would say, “ noth- 
ing around me is splendid or showy, but 
every thing is substantial, neat, and useful, 
and therefore well calculated to promote con- 
tent and comfort. ‘Thousands who, at least 
equally as well as I, deserve the bounties of 
Providence, are at this hour hungry, naked, 
forlorn, and pinched by the keen cutting wind 
ofwinter. I have been bewitched! O what 
abundant cause have I to be humble and 
thankful!” Then she would take up the 
family Bible, to glean from its pages instruc- 
tion, comfort, guidance and wisdom. 

Thus, one evening, she was musing over 
the passage in Paul’s Epistle to Timothy, 
which reads thus :— 

“Godliness with contentment is great gain. 

“For we brought nothing into this world, 
ind it is certain we can carry nothing out. 
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“ And having food and raiment let us be 
therewith content. 

“ But they that will be rich, fall into 
temptation, and a snare, and into many fool- 
ish and hurtful lusts, which drown men in 
destruction and perdition.” 


“ How truly is this exemplified in the case 
of Hiram Trimtop!” she was going on to 
observe, when a gentle rap at the door an- 
‘nounced a visitor; the door was opened, and 
George Freeman, as modest and unassuming 
as ever, confronted the old lady. 

Gentle reader, this was in reality the very 
night on which THe Test expired; and 
George, like an honest man, stood erect in 
the dignity of conscious integrity, to claim 
ithe hand of the fair young girl, whose best 
esteem, be it known unto all, he had long 
‘enjoyed. By following his calling in the man- 
ner formerly spoken of, he had extended his 
business, fully established an unblemished 
character, owed no man a farthing, and had, 
moreover, a snug deposit in the Commercial 
Bank, to stand against “ a rainy day,” as the 
old saw goes. 

Hiram had pretty well recovered from the 
effects of the accident at the quarry, but the 
most sanguine had little hope of his being a 
useful member of society, for he tenaciously 
adhered to the obnoxious and blasphemous 
principles which he had imbibed, by associa- 
‘ting with profane libertines, In fine, he was 
fast sinking below the level of common hu- 
manity; for along with other vices, he had 
taken to the habit of drinking strong liquor, 
which leads man down, down to irretrievable 
destruction. 


| He came not on that memorable evening 
to the honse of Duncan Fairfax, and it was 
well that he did not, for Dame Fairfax, with 
tears of joy, joined the hands of the young 
pair together, and devoutly implored that 
the best blessings of heaven might rest upon 
them through all their pilgrimage below, and 
at last conduct them to everlasting felicity 
above. Shortly after this scene took place 
the young couple were united in the holy 
‘bonds of matrimony, and live together in a 
virtuous and exemplary manner. Eliza’s mo- 
ther as in duty bound often visits the worthy 
couple, and seems to derive peculiar pleasure, 
in adverting frequently to Tue Test, pro- 
posed by her pious and ingenius daughter, 
|with a view to emancipate her, (the mother,) 
from the gall of bitterness and bonds of in- 
iquity, 


— 
= 


So far ought man to make use of suspicions 
jas to provide, that if what he suspects, shou!d 
be true, it may do him no burt. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF THE FAIREST HOURS TO 
CHEER THE LATEST HOURS OF LIFE. 
| 


FROM JEAN PAUL RICHTER. 


“Give me a great thonght,” said Herder, in his sick- 
ness, to his son, “ that I may refresh myself.” 


— 
Gottreich Hartmann lived with his father, 
an aged clergyman, in the little village of 
Heim. Happy were the declining years of 
the parson; for, when his strength failed, his 
son stepped into his place and fulfilled his 
duties; and truly edifying were the homilies 
of the young preacher to the heart of the old 
man, 


Young Gottreich had a poetic soul; and 
the bloom of his youthful promise was not, 
like that of too many young poets, wasted 
and trampled under foot in his manhood, but 
crowned with sweet fruit. His father had 
felt the inspiration of poetry in his youth, but, 
had not a favorable occasion for unfolding his 
powers, since, in his early days, fathers 
thought their sons might find far better pas- 
turage in the humble vale and dull flat of the 
reading-desk and professor’s chair, than on 
the peaks ef Parnassus. But the soul of po- 
etry, thus repressed, only worked the more 
powerfully within, mingled itself with all his, 
thoughts and deeds, and colored all his life. 
Beauteous was the situation of the old man; 
every thing good was always about him; the 
twin sisters, Religion and Poetry, made their 
dwelling with him. 

So lived the father and son together: and, 
in addition to filial and parental love, a close 
and peculiar friendship grew between them. 
The father was refreshed to see not only the 
soul of his youthful poetry new-glowing in| 
his son, but also the soul of his faith. Alas! 
it has been the case that many a pious father, 
in receiving his son from the university, has 
found in his house a young antichrist, pre-| 
pared to despise and destroy the faith held. 
dear so long at the old man’s heart. It was 
not so with Gottreich: though, like all others, 
he had run his short random course of free- | 
thinking in the high school, he came home 
with the faith of his fathers warm in his bo-| 
som. So the old clergyman found his own 
Christian heart freshly beating in the breast of 
his son, justifying the convictions of a long’ 
life and the love of a father. 


If it he painful to differ in thought from! 
one we love in our heart, to turn away the 


which he held the Post of gardener for }, 
'|father, enjoying all its fruits the more he |s. 
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starry night, where no star sets, byt one 
arises to shine in its place. ¥ 

Gottreich had a paradise about him, in 
bored for the old man’s gratification. Every 
Sabbath brought him a new delight, ina ney 
homily prepared chiefly for the purpose os 
gladdening his father’s heart. He spent 
upon his homilies so much poetic beauty an 
warm-glowing power of language, that ho 
seemed to strive to delight the still poetic 
mind of his father almost more than to ep. 
lighten and edify his congregation. At the 
same time the young priest knew very well 
that higher presumptions on the part of the 
preacher in favor of the understanding and 
sympathy of the people, are far better thay 
the bald iteration of common-places, so pre- 
valent in the pulpit; for men only learn to 
climb by attempting something they haye 
not yet climbed. : 

The moistened eye of the old priest—the 
hands, now and then, during the sermon, 
folded in silent prayer, made for the young 
preacher every Sunday, an Ascension fex. 
tival; and, in the quiet vicarage, brooded joys 
little known to the rude world. Those who 
imagine the preparation and delivery of a 
course of homilies throughout the yeur, to be 
a dull, dry task, should have heard the father 
and son speaking of the last, or consulting 
about the next discourse for the little congre- 
gation at Heim. 

And now to this blessed little society was 


|| added a new and worthy member. This was 


Justa, a young maiden of considerable 
wealth, an orphan, who hed left a neighbor. 
ing town, to find repose and happiness in 
the little village where Gottreich and his {i- 
ther lived :— 


‘** Love, to make poor mortals blest, 
Bids two hearts together glow ; 
Yet it is not perfect rest: 
Three together make it so.” 


Two may be happy together, but three 
may be still happier; for the two may talk 
and expatiate of all the excellencies of the 
third; and so the harmonic triad of friend- 
ship will admit of variations never ceasing— 
never tiring. This happy third person was 
found in the spirited young maiden, Justa; 
for after she had seen the enthusiastic face 
of the young poet and preacher, and had 
heard some four or five of his Lent homilies, 


|she gave him her heart; and only reserved 


head from one to whom the heart is ever in- | her hand till the disturbances of the country 


clined; it is doubly sweet at once to love 
and believe in fellowship with one in whom | 


our better self is sustained and perpetuated || 
with youthful energy. So life is like a fair’ 


} 
i 


for it was the time of the war with the 
rench,) should subside into peace. 


I wish it were in the power of my hand 


to paint the beauty of that continual May-day 
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oon 
jife that bloomed all dont the lowly church || 
cower at Heim, under the fostering hand of 
the fair Justa. Piety and sacred beauty 
were here sweetly wedded together, as the 
church cast its holy shadow over the little 
earden, where the happy three would meet 
in the evening, while the sky, like the dome 
of a temple hung over them. It is pleasant 
tothink that, in many a lowly village and 
yoheard-of dwelling, some such isolated 
fden in the world is now unfolding itself, 
and it may be so; though none but poets 
know it; for the gentle flowers of true joy 
ever delight to hide themselves in thickest 
foliage. “Gottreich lived so blissfully in his 
hidden paradise, that he feared to speak of 
his joys except in the thanksgivings that 
filled up the greater part of his prayers. 
Nothing reminds a thoughtful youth so 
much of the last hour of life as the fairest 
and most intensely joyful hour of life; for 
those who are full of thoughts and feelings 
of love and joy, must also think much of 
death. So, in the fresh delight of life’s s May- 
morning, Gottreich could not avoid thinking, 
that his morning star must one day shine as 
his evening star. Said he to himself, “ Now 
is all clear | and brilliant before me—the beau- 
tyand happiness of life; the splendor of the 
universe; the glory of the Creator; the 
worth and the power of the human heart; 
the constellations of eternal truths; the lus- 
trous heaven of ideas;—I see and feel all 
clearly, surely, warmly ; but as after the day 
comes the night, so, when [ lie in the fading 
hour of life, all these things may be over- 





shadowed in the twilight, and hardly recog: 


nized even by the eyes of faith and love: for 
when we draw near to Heaven, Death holds 
the inverted telescope to the weary eye, and 
nothing is seen through it but a ‘drear void 
space, “stretching far away between us and 
all we love. But is this mere optical decep- 
tion to be taken for the truth? Do not now 
my youthful powers, in their joyous unfold- 
ing, seize the truth better and surer than I 
can when all around seems fading to the fa- 
ding eye, and weary heart of old age? I 
know very well, that is the truth which I see 
and feel now. Let me mark it well, and re- 
member it; that the light of the morning 
may have a fair reflection in the eventide.” 
So he occupied the fair May-morning in re- 
cording his glowing feelings in glowing 
words, under the title,— Recollections of 
the Fairest Hours to cheer the Latest Hours 
of Life, ” 

So the happy triad of love continued for a 
while, till the war broke out; and its first 
thunders so roused the heart of Gottreich 


from happy dreams, that he became a trans- | 
The same fire of enthusiasm | 


formed man. 
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_ pose, 


| nity, used his powers as a preache 
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that had ‘enh the a poet, now made him a 


‘soldier; but now, no longer contented to play 


with its own beauty, would seize some cere 
tain object, and work for some certain pur- 
The young priest scarcely dared to 
breathe his wishes to his father, but intrusted 
the secret intention with Justa, who demur- 
red on account of the old man’s feelings. But 
the old clergyman, mastered by the same pa- 
triotic ardor that had seized his son, blessed 
him for his holy purpose, and cheerfully bade 
him go and fight the battles of his country. 

“1,” said he, “ will see to the homilies, till 
Heaven shall restore peace to our wounded 
land.” 

So Gottreich went to his exercise as a com- 
mon soldier; and, whenever he had opportu- 
r, lo sus- 
tain the courage of his comrades. He closed 
his campaign, not without considerable ac- 
tive service, though, somewhat to his disap- 
pointment, without a wound. And now, as 
peace again brooded over the rescued coun- 
try, Gottreich travelled homewards through 
towns and villages full of festivity, rejoicing 
in all he saw around him, but knowing that 
few were so happy as himself. As he pur- 


sued his way, he delighted himself with the 


thought, that at once he would take the bur- 
den of his duties from his father’s mind, and 
the hand of Justa to make it light upon his 
own. As he drew nigh his native place, and 
saw the hills that rose a little beyond Heim, 


he could not avoid musing over his little 


manuel of sweet “ Recollections ;” and de- 


vised some new-glowing chapters on the re- 
union of friends. A gentle thunder-storm 
gathered over his head, and large drops fell 
to refresh the thirsty ground; and the well- 
known peasantry, as he passed by, rejoiced at 
once in the welcome shower, and his return- 
ing. And now the little tower of Heim 
seemed to grow up out of the earth as he ap- 
proached; and, as he stepped down into the 
bosom of the vale, the parsonage greeted his 
view, and all its windows shone in the even- 
ing glow. At each he looked for the expec- 
tant Justa; but all was still about the house. 


‘As he entered and found the lower rooms 


empty, a slight noise directed his attention to 
his father’s chamber; and he entered softly. 
The apartment was filled with the splendor 
of the evening sky. ‘There kneeled Justa, 
by the bed of his father, who sat looking 
into the heavens, while his pale, wasted 
countenance gleamed strangely in the rosy 
light. 

Gottreich fell upon the old man’s bosom, 
who stretched towards him his withered yel- 
low hand, and said, “ You have come just in 
time, my son.” 


Justa related in a few words, how the fa- 
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ther wy over-wrought himectf is in attention 
to his duties, and had been now, for some 
days, half sunk in lethargy ; seeming to take 
no more interest in all that had once been) 
dearest tohim. As she spoke, the old man 
heard not, but continued gazing upon the| 
sun, setting now behind clouds of crimson 
and gold. ‘Sud lenly the heavens were over- | 
clouded ; a dead calm lasted a few minutes; | 
then fell a heavy shower of rain; the light-| 
ning streamed through the chamber, and the | 
thunder rolled among the hills. It seemed | 
that the disturbance had aroused the dying | 
man from his stupor; “I hear,” said he, “ the| 
rain again; speak, children; for I must soon 
go.” T he heavens discharged their fulness, | 
and al] life throughout the vale seemed re-| 
freshed by the shower, as the sun broke forth | 
again, and changed the cloud-wrecks of the| 
storm, into shapes and hues of wond’rous | 
beauty. “See,” said the enlivened old man, | 
pointing to the sky,—* see the glorious work | 
of God! And now, my son, tell me, for my | 
last comfort here, something of the goodness | 
and loveliness of the Almighty One, as you 
told us in your homilies in the spring.” 


Gottreich wept as he thought that the lit-| 
tle manuel drawn up for his own use—the 
* Recollections of the Fairest Hours to cheer | 
the Latest Hours of Life’—must be first read 
at his father’s death-bed. When he men- 
tioned them, the old man said, “ Hasten and) 
bring them.” And so, with trembling voice, | 
Gottreich began :— 


*“ Oh think, in the darksome hour, how the. 
glory of heaven and earth once filled your) 
bosom !—how you gazed by day into one in- 
finitude of beauty, and by night into another! | 
Put away the unmeaning notion of void space, 
and surround yourself again, as a middle 
point, with the fulness and glory of innumer- | 
able suns and worlds, all full of life and love | 
—splendor with splendor, grandeur with 
grandeur mingling. Soar, spirit, ages after’ 
ages, from world to world,—you will ever. 
be in the bosom of the infinite fulness, in no 
peril of falling into a dread void; for empty 
space is only between the worlds, and not 
around them all. Oh think, in the darksome 
hour, on the tire when your heart burst forth 
in rapturous prayer to God!—on the day 
when the thought of the infinite, the eterna! 
opened in your mind.” 


Here the old man folded his hands in silent 
prayer. 

“Have you not known and felt present 
the Being, whose infinitude is not only of 
power and wisdom, but of love? Remember 
now the sweet hours of childhood, when the 
deep blue sky of day and the deep blue sky 
of night opened upon you like the soft kind 





Recollections to o cheer the Latest Flours of Life. 


Vor. VI. 





eyes ate preserving angel over you, And 
think how a thousand gentle reflections of 
the eternal goodness, from heart to heart, 
from eye to eye, of mankind, have Played 
around you, as the one light plays from sup 
to sun, from world to world, through all the 

universe. 

* Oh think, in the darksome hour, how, in 
the springtide, the grave only seemed the 
horizon of a new world, and how, even in the 
fulness of life, you could think of better “ee 
after death. Think that your life is ever guy. 
rounded with the universal life in which birt) 
and death are only the light, uppermost }j). 
lows of an unfathomable ocean. And can you 
forget, in the darksome hour, father, ji 
creat and good men have lived and died. 
whose path | you are now following? Sce the 
great spirits of the human race who stand on 
their mountain-towers, with the storms of life 
about and below, but never above them. Re. 
call to mind the enthroned succession of 
sages and poets, who have illumined and jp. 
spired people after people, through so many 
ages.’ 

“ Speak of our Redeemer,” said the father, 

“Yes; think, in the darksome hour, of 
‘| Jesus Christ. Life is holy, and death is holy; 
|for he has shared both with us. May he lo. k 
upon you, in this last darksome hour, and 


show you His and your Father !” 


A gentle burst of thunder rolled among th e 
clouds awhile, and then the sun looked ou 
again in mild beauty. 

* And think, father, how the heart can 
love, and how many millions of souls may 
live in love, nourished and supported by one 
heart-spring, as the oak for many centuries, 
out of one root, draws life-sap for the glories 
of five hundred spring-tides.” 

“ Do you mean me!” asked the father. 

“T am thinking of my mother, too,” 
said the son; and Justa melted in tears as 
she saw that thoughts of love could so over- 
come the bitterness of death; while the od 
man, musing on his long-deceased wife, mur- 
mured softly, “ Meet again!” 

Suddenly, the clouds were arranged in 
two dark mountain-peaks, between which the 
sun looked out with a kind farewell] glance 
upon the earth. 

“ What a glorious countenance!” said the 


» |dying man. 


“Tt is the setting sun, father,” said Got- 
treich. 

“ Yes, I see that face again; and now”— 
said the father, thinking all the while of his 
departed wife. 

Gottreich felt unable to continue his “ Re- 
collections,” and go on to describe the joys of 
reunion upon earth, which he had penned | n 
jthe morning; for how could he speak of 
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earthly happiness to one who, even now, 
was gazing into a higher life! 

« Father!’ he exclaimed, as he marked 

the fixing gaze of the dying man, “ how are 
you now !” 
“ «Yes, I am thinking so and so,” the old 
man kept murinuring, as he imagined he still 
heard his son speaking. ‘ Death is sweet, 
it islovely to depart in Christ.” Still he 
seemed drinking in the words of his son, and 
enriching his departing soul with all the joys 
of his past life, as trom time to time he whis- 
pered, with failing breath, * All good !” till 
the brightness of all those views of his life 
was lost, not ia darkness, but in light, as in 
his soul arose the sun—God. 

As the sun sank down, the father raised 
himself from his pillow, expanded his arms, 
and said—** There are three beautiful rain- 
bows over the setting sun,—I must go.” 
Then he fell back, and expired. 

Whatever living men may say of death, as 
asleep, or annihilation, (both words without 
meaning,) those who have watched by the 
dying and heard their last breathing, know 
that the thoughts of the last hour are rather 
of rising and going hence. 

“He is gone!” said Gottreich, weeping, 
to Justa, who wept over the pale form — 
“he is gone, full of holy joys, to his God. 
Let us not weep. ‘The sun has set and risen 
atonce; and he knows now, that the same 
light makes glorious the evening and the 
morning.” 


RELIGION. 


The following short and beautiful quotation 
is from the pages of the elegant and benevo- 
lent Makenzie. Speaking of those who pro- 
fess a disbelief in religion, he expressed him- 
self in the following heart touching manner: 

“He who would undermine those founda- 
tions upon which our future hope is reared, 
or seek to beat down that column which sup- 
ports the feebleness of humanity: let him but 


think a moment, and his heart will arrest the’ 


cruelty of his purpose. Would he pluck its 
little treasure from the bosom of poverty? 
Would he wrest from age its crutch? from 
the eye of afiliction the only solace of its 
woe! ‘The way we tread is rugged, at best ; 
we tread it, however, lighter, by the prospect 
of the country to which we trust it will lead. 
Tell us not it will end in the gulf of eternal 
dissolution, or break off in some world, which 
fancy may fill up as she pleases, but reason 
is unable to delineate ; quench not the beam, 
which, amidst the night of the evil world, has 
cheered the despondency of ill-requited 


worth, and illumined the darkness of suffer- 


ing Virtue. 


CHRIST, THE PHYSICIAN. 


BY MIS8 H. F. GOULD. 


“ Now when the sun was setting, all they that had 
any sick with divers diseases, brought them unto him. 
| Luxe tv. 40.” 
| The hills of Judea with sunset are bright, 
Their fountain-streams flashing like gold, in its light; 
The flower in the valley is closing its eye, 
The shadows are lengthened and dwindling to die. 


While over the lake comes the bland summer air, 
Its freight of the mountain aroma to bear, 

The bird, flying home, furls her wing by her nest, 
| To sing her sweet hymn where her little ones rest. 


The scene is all peaceful, in beauty and love, 
Serene and adoring while earth looks above 

To Him, who, withdrawing the glory of day, 
With stars in bright armies her faith will repay. 


But why, at this hour, comes yon impotent throng, 
With nature refusing to bear them along, 

Their voices enfeebled while onward they urge, 
And thus from afar to one centre converge ? 


| The palsied, the crippled, the deaf, and the blind, 
The wasted in body, the tortured in mind ; 
The wild-fire of frenzy, the frost of despair, 
With many-formed ills in assembly are there. 


| And lo! the Physician! benign doth he stand 

With myrrh in his vesture—with life in his hand ; 
| And those who draw near shall find healing for them, 
| Although of his garment they touch but the hem. 


| Now, o’er the wan cheek see the health-roses come ! 
The blind receive sight; there is speech from the dumb ; 
The palsied walk forth; every form is made whole ; 


|| The demon possesser is chaced from the soul. 


But who is this mighty Physician, so sure 
At once every evil to reach and to cure? 
From what seeret source are his miracles brought ? 


In whose holy name are his miracles wrought? 
O, Christ is the hevler! the balm he 


From his heart of pity for man ever flows ; 


bestows, 


1 will, is the name—the prescription he gives, 
When healed are the sick, and the dead again lives ! 


Yet not for this only doth Jesus appear ; 

To wo’s latest heir in all time to be near, 
Himself must be wounded, a life-giving tree 
With balsam for all ever-flowing and free. 


And down through all ages these bali drops shall fall, 
Till earth’s farthest borders respond to his call, 
“ Ye wounded, ye weary, ye sorrow-oppressed, 
Come all unto me, and find healing and rest!” 


He would little children should hasten to him, 

Ere life’s morning beams with earth’s vapor be dim ; 
Sut none may despair—there is time even yet, 
Though low be our sun, if we come ere it set. 


At length, from Mount Zion will Jesus jook down, 
And death melt away in the light of his crown, 
| While they who in faith now their wants to him bring, 
{n glory surround him, adoring their King. 
Ch. Souvenir for 1843. 
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A writer who enjoyed much celebrity in| of the worship of the Deity. It is an adors. 
the beginning of the seventeenth century, | tion purely of the spirit, a more sublime bow. 


Zz 


; _ ing of the soul to the Godhead. And this js 
= Oven Feltham. His book, called 5 Re-| it which that Homer of philosophers avowe, 
solves,” passed through a dozen editions in could bring a man to perfect happiness, jf to 
as many years. His style is highly figurative | his contemplation he joined a constant imita. 
and sententious, and has the rare merit of in-| tom of God, in justice, wisdom, and holiness, 


; . | Nothing can carry us so near to God and 
ducing one to think as wellas read. Some) peayen as this, The mind can walk beyond 


of his chapters are excellent readings for a | the sight of the eye, and, though in a cloud, 
Sunday morning ; for example the following. | ©4n lift us into heaven while we live. Medi. 
(Ed. S.C. Library. | tation is the soul’s perspective glass, where. 
‘| by, in her long remove, she discerneth God, 
_asifhe were near at hand. [ persuade no 
THE WORSHIP OF ADMIRATION. | man to make it his whole life’s bison: W. 
Whatsoever is rare and passionate, carries | have bodies as well as souls. And even this 
the soul to the thought of eternity, and con-| World, while we are in it, ought somewhat 
templation gives it some glimpses of more! to be cared for. As those States are likely to 
absolute perfection, than here it is capable flourish, where execution follows sound ad- 
of. When I see the royalty of a state-show | Visements, so is man, when contemplation js 
at some unwonted solemnity, my thoughts! seconded by action. Contemplation geno. 
present me something more royal than this.| tates; action propagates. Without the first 
When I see the most enchanting beauties, the latter is defective. Without the last, the 
that earth can show me, I yet think there is| first is but abortive and embryous. Saint 
something far more glorious; methinks I see Bernard compares contemplation to Rachel, 
a kind of higher perfection peeping through) Which was the more fair; but action to 
the frailty of a face. When I hear the rav-| Leah, which was the more fruitful. I wil} 
ishing strains of a sweet-tuned voice, married | neither always be busy and doing, nor ever 
to the warbles of the artful instrument, [ ap-| shut up in nothing but thoughts. Yet, that 
prehend by this a higher diapason, and do al-| Which some would call idleness, I will cali 
most believe I hear a little deity whispering | the sweetest part of my life, and that is my 
through the pory substance of the tongue.| thinking. Surely God made so many varie- 
But this I can but grope after; I can neither, ties in his creatures as well for the inward 
find nor say what it is. When] readarare-| soul as outward senses; though he made 
ly sententious man, I adinire him to my own them primarily for his own free will and 
impatiency. I cannot read some parts of glory. He was a Monk of an honester age, 
Seneca, above two leaves together. He) that, being asked how he could endure that 
raises my soul to a contemplation, which sets | life without the pleasure of books, answered, 
me a thinking on more than I can imagine, | the nature of the creatures was his library, 
So I am forced to cast him by and subside to) Wherein, when he pleased, he could muse 
an admiration. Such effects work poetry, "pon God's deep oracles. 
when it looks to towering virtues. It gives. —_ 
up a man to raptures, and irradiates the soul | i 3 
with such high apprehensions, that all the | ON MORNING PRAYER. 
glories which this world hath, hereby appear! There is no doubt but prayer is needful 
contemptible ; of which the soft-souled Ovid | daily, ever profitable, and at all times com- 
gives a touch, when he complains the want. | mendable. If it be for ourselves alone, it is 
“That sacred vigor, which had wont alone vena Fi and . “9 charitable when aay “a 
T’ enflame ths seats noblest breast, is gone.” others. At night it 18 Our Covering ; In the 
: ‘| morning it is our armor. So at all times it 
But this is when these excellencies incline | defends us from the malice of Satan, our own 
to gravity and seriousness. For otherwise! subordinations and betrayings, the unequal 
light airs turn us into sprightful actions, weather that the world assaults us with, and 
which breathe away in a loose laughter, not) preserves us in the favor and esteem of Hea- 
leaving half that impression behind them) ven. We are dependents upon the court 
which serious considerations do; as if mirth| while we are but petitioners there; so till 
were the excellency for the body, and medi-| we be denied and dismissed we have the pro- 
tation for the soul; as if one were for the’ tection thereof, which certainly is a privilege 
contentment of this life, and the other eye-| that a stranger cannot claim. 
ing to that of the life tocome. All endeavors) And albeit prayer should be the key of the 
aspire to eminency ; all eminencies do beget day, and the lock of the night, yet I hold it, 
an admiration ; and this makes me believe, | of the two, more needful in the morning, than 
that contemplative admiration is a large part. when in the evening we commit ourselves to 
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repose. It is true we have enough to induce | It is the priming of the soul, that, laying us 
ystoit then. ‘The day could not but present in the oil of grace, preserves us from the 
ys with something either worthy our thanks, worm and weather. When the mind in the 
orthat needed our begging and pardon, for morning opens to God, as the eye to the sun’s 
removing or continuing something; and clear light, by the radiance of the divine 
though we be immured with walls and dark- beams, we become enlightened inwardly all 
ness, yet We are not exempted so from perils, the day. He is lifted in God’s service and 
pot that, without our God’s assistance, we protection, that makes it his first work to be 
sre left a prey to all that is at enmity with enrolled by prayer under the standard of the 
man. Besides, sleep is the image or shadow Almighty. It was from hence, sure, that de- 
ofdeath; when the shadow is so near, the | votion sprung of Christians crossing them- 
substance cannot be far remote. The dying selves at their entering upon business. All 
Gorgias being ina slumber, and asked by a thriving states have ever sought the gods in 
friend how he did, he answered, * Pretty their first infancy. The morning in the day, 
well; only sleep is recommending me up to. is as youth to the life of aman. If that be 
hig brother.” Some, we know, in health well seasoned, it is likely that his age may 
have gone to rest eternal ; and without think- | answer it, and be progressive in the path of 
ing of the other world, have taken their leave | virtue. To live well every day is the great- 
of this, not knowing themselves that they est and most important business of man; and 
were on their way, till they had fully de-| being unable for it of himself alone, he needs 
gatched their journey. the more to gain divjne assistance. In works 
But notwithstanding all this, a man at rest of moment, even heathens never ventured 
in his chamber, like a sheep impenned in the | without their seeking first such deities as 
fld, is subject only to unusual events, and | they believed might help them. 
sch as rarely happen; to the emissions of 
the more immediate and unavoidable hand of | 
(od. Danger seems shut out of doors; we | 
sre secured from the injury of the elements, [fe carries an assistant angel with him for 
and guarded with a fence of iron against the |his help, that begs his benediction from 
jorce of such as would invade. We are re-| above; and without it he is lame and un- 
moved from the world’s bustle and the crowd armed. We do not find that Saul’s devotion 
of oceasions that jostle against us as we walk | ever was superlative; yet he was troubled 
throad. He that is barred up in his house, is for fear the Philistines should catch him be- 
in his garrison, with his guard about him, and | fore he said his prayers. (1 Sam. xiii. 12.) 
not so soon attacked by his enemy as hethat) And because he had neglected this, he 
roves in the open and unsheltered field. Who | stumbled up an offering, thinking in that way 
knows not the ship to be safer in the bay or | to supply it. 
harbor, than tossed and beaten in the boiling | . 
ocean? Retiredness is more safe than busi- | 
ness) We are withdrawn when the veil of | LOVE 
night and rest inwraps us in their dark and | : aee 
silent cabinet. | The brightest part of love is its confidence. 
But with the sun we do disclose and are | It is that perfect, that unhesitating reliance, 
discovered to our prying enemies. We go ‘that interchange of every idea and every 


—‘‘ Nothing's well done 
But what at first is with the gods begun.” 


ful abroad to meet what at home does not look | feeling, that perfect community of the heart's 
‘om- after us. He that walks through a fair of | Secrets and the mind’s thoughts, which binds 
it is beasts, is in hazard to be gored or kicked, two beings together more closely, more dear- 
s for or bruised, or beaten. We pass through briars | ly than the dearest of human ties, more than 
the and thorns and nettles, that will prick and the vow of passion, or the oath of the altar. 
as it scratch and sting. We are in the day as It is that confidence which, did we not deny 
own travelling through a wilderness, where wild | its sway, would give to earthly love a per- 
qual and savage creatures are, as well as tamer | Manence that we find but very seldom in this 
and animals. All the world is Africa, where | World. 

jea- heat and drought, venom, or something new, oe 
ourt does still disturb us. The air, the fire, the | { 

till earth, and water, are apter all to wound us. eiiiags 

pro- The frays, the trains, the incitements, the ETERNITY. 
lege opportunity, the occasions of offence, the | The sun shall cease to shed his genial light, 

iures and temptings from abroad, and the bu- | And luna, too, refuse to gild the night, 
‘the snesses and accidents of life, deny us any And all the stars in yonder heaven dissolve ; 
1 it, sfety but what we have from the favor of | The earth within her sphere no more revolve ; 


han protective Providence. ’ i Yea, time with all its works, shall cease to be, 
s to Besides, prayer does sacre all our actions. Yet man is destined for erernity. J. L. 
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An Affecting Picture. 
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AN AFFECTING PICTURE. 


The following affecting picture is from 
* The Country Doctor,” an entertaining au- 
tobiography of real life, published in the 
Knickerbocker. ‘lhe Doctor goes to see a 
young gentleman, ill of consumption, who 
was staying with a hard-hearted hostess in 
the country : 


One day I went into his room at the 
usual time to visit him, and found it empty. 
His bed and furniture had been removed, the 
window was thrown up, and no trace of him 
could [ find. ‘ He isdead,’ said 1; ‘really, I 
had not anticipated his departure so soon. 
Poor fellow! He has perished far from his 
parents and his home, and all the endear- 
ments which soften the pillow of death.’ 

In the midst of such reflections I turned 
upon my heel and went out. The woman of 
the house met me on the stair case. 

‘So, William is gone?’ said I. 

‘Yes, he’s gone, doctor, and for the matter 
o’ that, he ought to have been sent long ago, 
for his money’s all spent, and it’s too great a 
tax on us to take care on him, when it’s 
pretty nigh as much as we can do to take 
care of ourselves.’ 

‘Is it possible!’ said I, angrily; ‘and why 
did you not make the case known?’ [I in- 
stantly perceived from the words of the wo- 
man that the youth had been sent to that den 
of filth and abomination, the County Poor 
House, He had been removed, it appears, 
in spite of tears and entreaties; the hands of 
man had anticipated the hand of death, and 
dealt more cruelly with its victim. 





‘ William begged hard not to be sent,’ said 
the woman, ‘and 1 am sure [ was wonderful | 
sorry to part with him, for he was a nice} 
young man, and always paid his board regu- | 
Jar while he had his strength. But charity 
is charity; and, as my husband says, it’s a 
great wirtue, and it ought always to begin at 
home. But you see Tompkins, he was going 
right past the poor house with a load of hay, 
and he said he would take William on 
top of the load. So, thinks I, that’s very 
kind of him and providential. So, says I, 
Don’t cry, young man, for you'll be much 
better purvided for than you are now, and 
you'll have plenty to sympathize with you. 
And that warn’t no more than the truth, 
doctor, for there’s some desput sick creatures 
there, I assure you.’ 

‘T do not doubt it, madam, and I can only 
hope that those who are now blessed with 
health and plenty may never be sick, and 
stand in need of such sympathies, and that 
those who have a home may never be thrust 
into such a shelter.’ 





As I shall never have occasion to recur to 


her again, I will here mention that this y,, 
man died in that very poor house, ‘ 
It was the morning after this event tha: | 
went out to visit the county poor-house, de. 
termined to bring the young man away at q( 
hazards, that he might breathe his last in , 
pure atmosphere, with some show of decency 
around him, and some tenderness to mitigat» 
the pangs of death. After driving for some 
distance over a desolate moor, I drew near 
the place of destination. A sinal] house o 
one story, painted of a dusky red, stood alone. 
withoat fences, or trees, or garden, or one 
thing to alleviate its dreary solitude. There 
was no object on which the eye could rest, 
or the senses receive pleasure; but a dead 
flat extended on all sides, as far as the eye 
could reach. Every blade of grass in the 
vicinity was dead, and the pools of stagnant 
water were dried up by the summer and ex. 
hibited their bottoms of baked clay, and my. 
riads of flies and wasps were buzzing around, 
and inflicting theie poisonous stings on 4)! 
living things. How emblematic was this 
external cheerlessness and drought, of the 
hearts of that miserable brotherhood, to whom 
the public charity doles out its morsels wi) 
(a pitiful hand, and will bestow on them no. 
thing with pleasure but a grave! Here was 
indeed a fitting abode for poverty to eke out 
the penalty of its misdemeanor in an aflec. 


penury, forgetful of caste, seemed to stand 
upon equal ground, and to jibe and chatter 
on the brink of the grave. Here in this hid- 
den place, where the foot of the world never 
intruded; where charity never came with 
her open palm; where the light of smiles 
and cheerfulness was never known to break, 
and where the voice of lamentation, of bick- 
|ering and complaint, never penetrated beyond 
ithe walls of the little Pandemonium. 

‘The County Poor-House!’ What horrible 
associations are connected with the name! 
How do all, save those who are hardened and 
insensible, shrink back from those walls, and 
tremble at the humiliation of such a home! 
I had some curiosity to examine a place of 
which report did not speak favorably : and 
truly can [ say that its actual terrors deserve 
to be held up as a warning to those who have 
entered on the career of poverty aud crime: 
and may God pity those who, without any 
fault of their own, have arrived at a place to 
which the grave itself is preterable. . 

I entered the walls, and soon saw enouz) 
to disgust and sicken. The miserable 10- 
mates who were able to keep out of their 
beds and to eat, were assembled in the relec- 
tory; and there a sanctimonious man, Wiie- 
ther chaplain or superintendent, or what not, 
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the fact '—upon a dinner of Boren Horst |! countenances suffering and hellish passions 
Feer.* This species of shell-fish is used in| had ploughed their deep furrows, had there 
maratime districts to enrich the soil, and vast | laid down to die, with their filthy rags about 
quantities are brought out of the sea for that) them. What a foul and revolting spectacle 
urpose, and are scattered over the fields,| was this, to behold human beings herded to- 
tainting the air for milesaround. Swine are} gether like the beasts that perish; without 
fattened on this fish, which renders the flesh| care, without comfort. without hope! I cast 
strong and disagreeable that it is scarce | my eyes around the room for an instant, and 
eatable. But it is only in the County Poor! then, like him who looked into a dungeon 
House that this noxious food is administered | and saw the poor prisoner computing his ca- 
tomen. The paupers started from the table} lendar, I ‘felt the iron enter into my soul.’ 
in disorder when they beheld a stranger ; and || Here werea few who had ‘seen better days,’ 


sme of them coming towards me stretched | and, among the rest, lying as far apart as 





out their hands for alms. Poor'Timmy Tim-} possible from his companions in misery, in 
mons, who had known much better times,| one corner, on a little straw, I found the poor 
and had lived on a good farm all his life, but};boy. He did not notice my approach. A 
being a simpleton, had lost his all in times|| white film was over his eyes, which were 
of speculation, came to me with his mouth|/only half closed. His countenance was much 
full of horse feet and complaint. He had no||changed, and looked very death-like. | 
peace by night or day. He couldn’t get} feared he was in the arms of death, and too 
enough to eat, and his fellow pensioners |, far gone to be removed. 
kicked him, and bit him, and knocked the hat}, * William,’ said I. 
off his head. Joe Haywood, classically edu-|! He opened his eyes gradually, looked wild- 
cated in England, and a drunkard and a} ly around, and then, seeing me, he rose sud- 
vagabond by his own fault, stretched out his||denly up and a gleam of hope seemed to dart 
hand and said, * Salve Domine !—give me} over bis countenance. 
sixpence to have my beard taken off.’ | ‘William,’ said I, ‘I have come to take 
‘ Fie, fie, Joe! a gentleman commoner ask-| you away.’ ; 
iag for alms ? | ‘The gleam of hope brightened into a smile 
‘Tempora mutantur,’ replied he, ‘et nos|| of inexpressible pleasure and gratitude. 
mutamur cum illis.’ | *Thank you!’ said he, clasping his hands. 
Phoebe Thompson, a miserable hag, Jike-||* Death! death !—any thing but this horrible 
wise wanted a sixpence to replenish her gin| abode !’ 
bottle; and these sort of requests were thick-|/| ‘Are you strong enough to endure the 
ening, when the superintendent, who had}| journey, William? It is a long ride.’ 
said grace, started from his seat in a fury,|) ‘Oh! yes, yes! I shall be better. I shall 
and told the poor wretches to finish their|'die here. Do take me away! My parents 
‘meal of wittles ;’ and to stop their beggarly | would weep to know that I was here.’ 
mouths. * The most of those whocome here,’|| ‘Very well,’ said 1; ‘are you ready to go 
reasoned I, as I turned from the tables, ‘ pay|'at once? I am come expressly to take you. 
the penalty of their own crimes, and there-| I have an easy carriage, and we will accom- 
fore to feed them would be holding out an} plish the journey at our leisure.’ 
inducement to vice; but is that an apology|; He rose at once, with more strength and 
for putting up the county paupers yearly, and || energy than I thought him possessed of, and 
selling them to the most reasonable bidder!) walked out of that horrible den. With a 
ls that an apology for subjecting them to the} little assistance, he ascended the carriage. 
avarice of contractors, and for importing large|,Timmy ‘Timmons, whose misfortunes had 
quantities of horse feet from the sea, and sur-| destroyed his mind, came to me as I was 
feiting them with dainties which the very | about to depart. 
swine reject ?” | Doctor,’ said he, with an idiotic smile, 
I passed into the room (there were only | * won't you take me toot Why didn’t you 
two rooms in the house) where [ expected to! come and take dinner with us? Ah! did 
find the patient on whose account | had come;|| you hear Toney say grace? Wasn't it a 
but I recoiled instinctively the moment I) pretty grace?’ 
entered. It was small, black, begrimed with|; No sooner had we turned our backs upon 
dirt, and the air insupportable. And there! the place,and commenced our journey home- 
on their low pallets, which covered the floor| ward, than the young man buried his face in 
inall directions crowded together and unable| his hands, and wept. They were grateful 
to stir by reason of Icathsome diseases, black! tears, springing froma pure well spring, and 
and white, male and female, lay the most) with them a load of grief was removed from 
wretched part of the county paupers! The) the heart, and hope revived; and the fresh 
palsied, the leprous, the paralytic, on whose | breeze and the boundless fields, and the blue 
"* Otherwise known by the name of “King Crabs.” i! sky, spoke again of life, happiness and love. 
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A HOMESPUN YARN; 


The “Experience” of the Blacksmith of the 
Mountain Pass. 


CHAPTER I. 

At the entrance to one of those gorges or) 
gaps in the great Apalachian chain of moun- 
tains, in their passage across the northern 
portion of Georgia, a blacksmith had erected: 
his forge, in the early settlement of that re-, 
gion by the American race, and drove a 
thrifty trade in the way of facing axes and 
pointing ploughs for the settlers, and shoeing | 
horses for wayfaring people in their transit 
through the country, to examine gold mines. 
and land. 

As he was no ordinary personage in the 
affairs of his neighborhood, and wili make a 
conspicuous figure in this narrative, some 


account of his peculiarities will not be un-| 


interesting. Having acted through life on a 
homely maxim of his own—* pay up as you 
go up,” he had acquired some money and 
was out of debt, and consequently enjoyed 
“the glorious privilege of being independent,” 
in a degree that is unknown to many whooc- | 
cupy a larger portion of this world’s attention 
than himself. He was a burly, well-looking 
man, of thirty-five, just young enough to feel 
that all his faculties, mental and physical, 
had reached their greatest development, and 
just old enough to lave amassed sufficient 
experience of men and things, to make the 
past serve as a finger post to his future jour- 
ney through life. With a shrewd, but bold 
and honest look, there was a gleeful expres- 
sion in the corner of his eyes, that spoke of 
fun. The “ laughing devil in his eye” was’ 
not a malicious spirit, however. His physi- 
cal conformation was that which combined 
strength with agility, and if he had been 
fated to have been a contemporary of his 
great prototype, Vulcan, there can be no 
doubt but the Lemnian blacksmith would 
have allotted to him a front forge in his es- 
tablishment, to act as a pattern card, and to 
divert the public gaze from his own game 
leg to the fair proportions of his foreman. 

Now, although Ned Forgeron, for such 
was the name he had inherited from some 
Gallic ancestor, was a good-natured man, yet 
the possession of great muscular strength and 
courage, and the admiration which a success- 
ful exercise of this power never fails to com- 
mand, had somewhat spoiled him. Without 
meaning to injure any mortal, he had man-’ 
aged, nevertheless, to try his prowess on sun- | 
dry of his neighbors, and from the success 
which always crowned his houest efforts in 
that way, had unconsciously acquired the 
character of a bully. 


Vor. VI. 
With very few advantages of elementary 
education, he had, nevertheless, at ditfores: 


periods, collected a mass of heterogeneous jp, 


|formation which he was very fond of dis. 


playing on occasions. He was a sort of po- 
litical antiquary, and could tell the opinion of 
Mr. Jefferson or Mr. Madison, on any subjec: 
and was referred to on all disputed points of 
the theory and history of the government, 
that arose among the candidates for the Joc. 
islature, and country politicians. This hp 
studied on account of the consequence it jn. 
vested him with. But why he had treasured 
up an old and well-thumbed copy of Paine’s 
“ Age of Reason,” and affected skepticism as 
to the story of Jonahand the whale, and Baalam 
and the ass, would be hard accounting for, 


||unless it proceeded from the desire of a char. 


acter for singularity and erudition. When 
vanity once gets the mastery of a man’s 
reason, there is no telling the absurdities 
it will lead him into. He was fond of speak. 
ing of Volney, and being found with a copy 
of Taylor’s * Diegesis” in his hand, althoug) 
few of his neighbors had heard of the author 
of the “ Ruins,” or knew what Diegesis 
meant. 

This peculiarity, together with the perti- 
nacity of the missionaries, Worcester and 
Butler, which carried them to the peniten- 
tiary, may account for the great aversion of 
Mr. Edward Forgeron to all preactliers of the 
Gospel. His dislike for them was so exces- 
sive, that he could not speak of the “ hypo. 
critical scoundrels,” as he called them, with- 
out flying into a passion, and using indeco- 
rous language. 

But a circumstance occurred which gave 
his zeal a distinct and sectarian direction. 
A Methodist preacher over in Tennessee, 
who was fond of spicing his sermons with an- 
ecdotes, once made the blacksmith the prin- 
cipal character in a long sermon. His pecu- 
liarities were dilated on, and his heresies 
dealt with in becoming severity. He was 
ridiculed by the preacher. All this came to 
the ears of Forgeron, with such additions ani 
embellishments as stories usually receive in 
passing to a third person. It would be as use- 


less to describe a mountain storm, as to st- 


tempt to picture the wrath of this mountain- 
eer, But if we cannot portray the storm, 
the consequences may be easily told. The 
blacksmith swore in his wrath that he woull 
whip every Methodist preacher that passe! 
the gap, in revenge of the insult. 

Forgeron was a man of his word, as the 
bruised features of many of John Wesley's 
disciples could testify. His character soon 
went abroad, and the good old matrons of the 
surrounding counties, on each side of the 
mountain, trembled at his name. 





In short, the mountain pass, which was 
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really as romantic a place as a landscape 
painter would seek for a picture, and was 
wyst the spot to remind a youth fresh from his 
vlassic studies, of the place where Leonidas 
and his three hundred Spartans fell, in at- 
empting to defend Greece against the army 
of Xerxes; in despite of the grandeur of its 
eetling cliffs, and the beauty of its verdure, 
it was associated, in the minds of many pious 
persons, With the broad gate that leads to de- 
sruction. And Ned Forgeron, the handsome 
blacksmith, was invested with the attributes 
and aspect of his Satanic majesty, by many 
smountain girl, who would doubtless have’ 
allen in “love at first sight” with him, un-. 
der any other name. 

The preacher, whose circuit lay on either 
side of the mountain, at the time Ned’s dire- 
{yl edict was promulgated to the world, was 
ameek and lowly man, who approached near- 
ly in his natural disposition to willing obedi- 
ence to the mandate relative to turning the 
cheek to the smiter. ‘The poor sou] passed 
many sleepless nights in view of the fate that 
awaited him at the mountain pass. In his 
dreams he saw Forgeron with a huge sledge 
hammer in his hand, ready to dash out his 
prains, and would start with such violence as 
to wake himself. He inquired if there was 
yo other place at which the mountain could 
te passed, only to learn his doom more cer- 
tinly. Being a timid man, but withal de- 
voutly impressed with a sense of duty, he re- 
wlved to discharge his duties faithtully, be 
the consequences what they might. Likea 
lamb going to the slaughter did he wend his 
way toward the gap; as lie came in front of 
the shop, the blacksmith was singing, to the. 
tune of “* Clear the kitchen,”— 


“Old Georgia is a noble State, 
Her laws are wise, her people great.” 


On catching a glimpse of the poor parson, 
who had flattered himself that he was about 
to pass with impunity, Ned sung out— 

“Stop there, you eternal plain-coat, and 
pay the penalty of my injured reputation.” 


The holy man protested innocence of hav-' 
ing ever intentionally injured him, by word 
or deed. 

The man’s subdued looks and earnest voice 
had half dissuaded Ned from his stern pur-' 
pose, when the giggling of his striker, and 
the cheering of two or three idlers, nerved 
him to do what he felt was mean. Let any 
one pause a moment, and reflect if he has 
never been urged on to acts his conscience 
smote him for, by the opinion of others, be- 
fre Mr. Forgeron is sentenced as a devil. 
The preacher received several boxes on his 
ears, and heard many denunciations against. 
his sect befure he wasallowed to depart; and| 


‘|his fame. 





when that permission was received, he was 
not slow to avail himself of the privilege. 

At the next annual conference, when cir- 
cuits were assigned to the different preach- 
ers, this one made his appearance punctually, 
but by some process of casuistry, convinced 
himself that duty did not call fora revelation of 
his sufferings. Whether he was too sensitive 
of the blacksmith’s character to expose it to 
rude remark, or whether he had a preference 
that some worthier brother should occupy that 
healthy station among the mountains, is diffi- 
cult toconjecture. But Forgeron’s reputation 
had extended beyond the circuit, and was done 
ample justice to by others, who had heard of 
It soon became the subject of ani- 
mated conversation, and there was no little 
wincing, each one fearing it would be his 
cruel fate to be sent a victim to appease the 
wrath of this human monster against the 
Methodist church. 

After a time it was decreed that the Rev. 
Mr. Stubbleworth was the doomed individ- 
ual, and when the annunciation came, many 
an eye of mingled pity and curiosity was 
turned on his ruddy good-natured face, to see 
how the dispensation was borre, but not a 
muscle moved. With a quiet smile, he pro- 
fessed a perfect willingness to go where he 
was sent. He was “clay in the hands of the 
potter,” he said. Whether he piqued himself 
on a stolid indifference to the blacksmith’s 
pummelings, or whether he relied on his am- 
ple dimensions to protect himself, he never dis- 
closed, but appeared as self-satisfied and con- 
tent as ever. His predecessor looked for all 
the world like a mouse just escaped from the 
fangs of some terrible grimalkin. 

Mr. Stubbleworth arranged his few sublu- 


'|nary affairs, and bidding his friends adieu, 
mounted his old roan and departed for his 


new home of trials, with a song of praise on 
his lips. Let us hope the best for him. 


CHAPTER II. 


The Rev. Mr. Stubbleworth was very much 
pleased with his new situation. Having been 
transformed from a level pine woods country, 
near the confines of Florida, the novelty 
of a mountain scenery and a pure bracing at- 
mosphere seemed to inspire him with new 
life. Complimenting all the mothers on the 
singular beauty and intelligence of their 
children, with a delicate allusion to their own 
personal appearance, he soon became a gene- 
ral favorite. Mr. Stubbleworth “ knew which 
side of his bread the butter was on.” 

The time arriving for his departure to visit 
the tramontane portion of his pastoral care, 
he was warned of the dangers he was about 
to encounter, but they were heard with the 
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same placid smile. The worthy ladies pic- | Mr. Stubbleworth professed his willingness 


tured to him “chimeras dire,” sufficient to) to do anything reasonable to avoid such pene 


have abated the zeal of any other individual. | ance. 

But that gentleman quieted their fears, by) “ Well, there’s three things you haye 4, 
appealing to the power “that tempers the do, or I'll maul you into a jelly. The first j. 
wind to the shorn lamb,” with a countenance you are to quit preaching; the second js, yo, 
as lamb-like as could be imagined. And he |must wear this last will, and testamen: oy 
departed singing— Thomas Paine next to your heart, read jt 


* At home, or abroad, on the land, on the sea, every day, and believe covery word you read; 
As thy wants may demand, shall thy strength ever be.” and the third is, you are to Curse the Metho- 
Kren dists in every crowd you get into.” 

They watched him, until his portly person | The preacher looked on during these noyo| 
and horse grew dim in the distance, and || propositions, without a line of his face being 
turned away sighing that such a good man) moved, and at the end, replied that the term. 
should fall into the hands of that monster, were unreasonable, and he would not submit 
the blacksmith. to them. 7 


Forgeron had heard of his new victim, and) ‘* Well, you have got a whaling to submi: 
rejoiced that his size and appearance fur-|/to then. I'll larrup you like blazes! |' 
nished a better subject for his vengeance than tear you into doll-rags, corner ways! (ict 
the attenuated frame of the late parson. Oh! down, you long-faced hypocrite.” 
what a nice beating he would give him! The preacher remonstrated, and Forgeron 
He had heard, too, that some Methodist) walked up to the horse, and threatened to 
preachers were rather spirited, and he hoped tear him off, if he did not dismount ; where. 
that this one might prove so, that he might upon the worthy man made a virtue of neces. 
provoke him to fight. Knowing that the sity and alighted. 
clergyman must pass on Saturday in the af-|| “I have but one request to make, my 
ternoon, he gave his striker holiday, and, re- | friend ; that is that you won’t beat me with 
clining on a bench, regaled himself on the|this overcoat on. {t was a present froin the 
beauties of Tom Paine, awaiting the arrival ladies of my last circuit, and I do not wish to 
of the preacher. | have it torn.” 

It was not over an hour, before he heard | “ Off with it, and that suddenly, you basin- 
the words— / faced imp, you.” 

““ How happy are they, who their Saviour obey, ||, . The Methodist preacher slowly drew ol 
And have laid up their treasures above,” | his surtout, as the blacksmith continued his 

. : tirade of abuse on himself and his sect, and 
sung in a full clear voice; and soon the vo- as he drew his right hand from the sleeve, 
calist, turning the angle of a rock, rode|/and threw the garment behind him, he dealt 
leisurely up, with a contented smile on .his| Mr. Forgeron a tremendous blow between 
face. ‘ ‘his eyes, which laid that person at full length 

“How are you, old slab-sides! Get off on the ground, with the testament of Thomas 
your horse and jom in my devotions,” said) Paine beside him. The Rev. Mr. Stubble- 
the blacksmith. : ‘worth, with the tact of a connoisseur in such 

“{ have many miles to ride,” answered | matters, did not wait for his adversary to rise, 
the preacher, “and havn’t time, my friend : |/ but mounted him with the quickness of a cat 
Pil call as [ return.” ‘and bestowed his blows with a bounteous 

“Your name is Stubbleworth, and you are hand, about the head and face of the black- 
the hypocrite the Methodists have sent here, | smith, continuing his song where he had let 
eh?” ‘ _ _ | off, on his arrival at the smithy— 

‘* My name is Stubbleworth,” he replied, 
meekly. 

“ Didn’t you know that my name was Ned 
Forgeron, the blacksmith, what whips every | until Mr. Forgeron, from having experienced 
Methodist preacher that goes through this) “ first love,” or some other sensation equally 
gap?” was asked, with an audacious look. |/new to him, responded lustily, “’Nough! 
“ And how dare yon come here?” *nough! ’nough! Take him off!” But, un- 

The preacher replied that he had heard | fortunately, there was no one by to perform 
Forgeron’s name, but presumed that he did |/that kind office, except the old roan, and he 
not molest well-behaved travellers. munched a bunch of grass, and looked on as 

“You presumed so! Yes, you are the ||quietly as if his master was “happy,” ata 
most presumptuous people, you Methodists, | camp-meeting. 
that ever trod shoe-leather any how. Well,|| ‘“ Now,” said Mr. Stubbleworth, “ there are 
what will you do, if I don’t whip you this||three things you must promise me, before I 
time, you beef-headed disciple you ?” let you up.” 


|e Tongue cannot express the sweet comfort and peace, 
Of a soul in its earliest love,”— 
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« What are they ?” asked Forgeron, eager- 
ra The first is that you will never molest a 
Wethodist preacher again.” Here Ned's 
pride rose, and he hesitated; and the rev- 
erend gentleman, with his usual benign smile 
oa his face, renewed his blows, and sung— 


«] rode on the sky, freely justified I, 
And the moon it was under my feet.” 


This oriental language overcame the black- 
agith! Such bold figures, or something else, 
caused him to sing out, “ Well, I'll do it—I’ll 
do it!” 

« You are getting on very well,” said Mr. 
Stubbleworth—* I think [ can make a decent 
man of you yet, and perhaps a Christian.” 

Ned groaned. 

«The second thing I require of you, is, to 
oo to Pumpkinvine Creek Meeting house, 
and hear me preach to-morrow.” 

Ned attempted to stammer some excuse— 
that is e 

When the divine resumed his devotional 
hymn and kept time with the music, striking 
him over the face with the fleshy part of the 
band— 


“[— 





“My soul mounted higher, on a chariot of fire, 
Nor did envy Elijah his seat.” 


Ned’s promise of punctuality caused the 
parson’s exercise to cease, and the words, 
redolent of gorgeous imagery, died away in 
echoes from the adjacent crags, 

“Now the third and last demand I make of 
you is peremptory.” Ned was all attention, 
to know what would come next. 
to promise to seek religion, day and night, 


ind never rest until you obtain it at the hands | 


of a merciful Redeemer.” The fallen man 
looked at the declining sun, and then at the 
marson, and knew not what to say, when the 
latter individual began to raise his voice in 
sng once more, and Ned knew what would 
come next. 


“I'll do my best,” he said, in a humbled. 


role, 
“Well, that’s a man,” Mr. Stubbleworth 
aid. “Now get up and go down to the 


‘ring and wash your fuce, and dust your. 


clothes, and tear up Mr. Paine’s testament, 
and turn your thoughts on high.” 


Ned arose with feelings he had never ex- 
verienced before, and went to obey the lava- 
tory injunction of the preacher, when that 
zentleman mounted his horse, took Ned by 


the hand, and said:—‘ Keep your promises | 
ind I'll keep your counsel. Good evening, | 


Mr. Forgeron,—I’ll look for you to morrow ;” 


Well, thought Ned, this is a nice business! 
What would people say if they knew Edward 
Forgeron was whip’t before his own door in 
thé gap, and. by a Methodist preacher, too? 
But his musings were *‘ more in sorrow than 
in anger.” 


CHAPTER Il. 


The disfigured countenance of Forgeron 
was of course the subject of numerous ques- 
tions that night, among his friends, to which 
he replied with a stern look they well under- 
stood, and the vague remark that he had met 
with an accident. Of course, they never 
dreamed of the true cause. Forgeron looked 
in the glass, and perhaps compared the chang- 
ing hues of his “ black eye from a recent scuf- 
fle,” to the rainbow shipwreck scene—* blend- 
ing every color into one.” Or, perhaps, he 
had never read that story, and only muttered 
to himself, “ Ned Forgeron whipped by a 
Methodist preacher !” 

His dreams that night were of a confused 


‘and disagreeable nature; and waking in the 


“ You are | 


' 


| taciturn man. 


morning, he had an indistinct memory of 
something unpleasant having occurred. At 
first he could not recollect the cause of his 
feelings, but the bruises on his face and body, 
soon called them to mind, as well as the prom- 
ise. He mounted his horse in silence and 
went to redeem it. 

From that time, his whole conduct mani- 
fested a change of feeling. The gossips of 
the neighborhood observed it, and whispered 
that Ned was silent and serious, and had gone 
to meeting every Sunday since the accident. 
They wondered at his burning the books he 
used to read so much. Strange stories were 
circulated as to this metamorphose of the jo- 
vial, dare devil blacksmith intoa gloomy and 
Some supposed, very sagely, 
that a “spirit” had enticed him into the 


/mountains, and after giving him a glimpse 


into the future, had misled him to a crag, 


where he had fallen and bruised his face. 


Others gave the prince of darkness the credit 
of the change ; but none suspected the Meth- 
odist preacher, and as the latter gentleman 
had no vanity to gratify, the secret remained 
with Ned. 

| This gloomy state of mind continued until 
Forgeron visited a camp-meeting. The Rev. 


| Mr. Stubbleworth preached a sermon that 


‘seemed to enter his soul, and relieve it of a 
‘burden, and the song of 


“ How happy are they, who their Saviour obey,” 


was only half through, when he felt like a 


ind off he rode with the same imperturbable|new man. Forgeron was from that time “a 
countenance, singing so loud as to scare the) shouting methodist.” At a love-feast, a short 


eagles from their eyrie, in the overhanging 


rocks, 


| time subsequent, he gave in his experience, 
‘and revealed the mystery of his conviction 
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and conversion to his astonished neighbors. | 
The Rev. Simon Stubbleworth, who had} 
_ faithfully kept the secret until that time, | 
could contain no longer, but gave vent to his’ 
feelings in convulsive peals of laughter, as the | 
burning tears of heart-felt joy coursed their) 
way down his cheeks. “ Yes, my brethren,” 
he said, “it’s all a fact: I did maul the 
grace into his unbelieving soul, there’s no 
doubt.” 


The blacksmith of the mountain pass be- 
came a happy man, and a Methodist preach-| 
er.— Olive Branch, 

f—_—_— - 


DECORATING 
WITH FLOWERS. 





There is a kind of pathos and touching || 
tenderness of expression in the sweet and || 
fragrant emblems of affection, which language || 
cannot reach, and which is calculated to per- || 
petuate a kind of soothing sympathy between |, 
the living and the dead. They speak of cords |, 


of love, too strong for even the grave to break 
asunder. The practice, no doubt, gave rise 
to the ancient custom which prevailed in the 
East of burying in gardens, and is one which 
conduces to the gratification of the best feel- 
ings of our nature. It prevailed generally in 
and about the Holy City, and also among the 
Medes, Persians, Grecians and Romans. The 
Persians adopted it from the Medes, the Gre- 
cians from the Persians. 


near the public roads. Their monuments 
were decorated with chaplets and garlands of | 
flowers. 

The tomb of Achilles was decorated with 
amaranth; the grave of Sophocles with roses 
and ivy; that of Anacreon with ivy and flow- 
rets, 


wives, and roses in those of unmarried fe- 
males. In Java, the inhabitants scatter flow- 
ers over the dead bodies of their friends. In 
China, the custom of planting flowers on the 


graves of their friends is of very ancient date |, 


and still prevails. ‘The natives of Surat strew 
fresh flowers on the graves of their Saints 
every year. 

In Tripoli, the tombs are decorated with 


THE GRAVE) 


is. In Rome persons}, 
of distinction were buried in gardens or fields 


Baskets of lilies, violets and roses, || 
were placed in the graves of husbands and || 


on fete days. Suspended from the ornajyes:. 
of recent graves, are little vases filJe_ 
water, in which the flowers are prese;, 
fresh. Children are often seen thus dress, 
the graves of their mothers—and snvtho. 
wreathing garlands for the graves of t\. 
children. ‘ 

A late traveller, on going early in 
morning into one of the church-yards in tho 
village of Wirfin, saw six or seven persons 
decorating the graves of their friends, and »: 
some who had been buried twenty years, 
What a delightful and profitable schoo! {; 
‘the affection would such scenes afford tie 
visitors of cemeteries in this country! T), 
custom also prevails in Scotland, and Nort) 
and South Wales. An epitaph there 
says :— 


s 


“ The village maidens to her grave shall bring 
The fragrant garland, each returning spring 
Selected sweets! an emblem of the maid, 


Who underneath this hallowed turf is laid.” 


| 


In Wales, children have snow-drops, prim. 
roses, violets, hazel-bloom, and sallow bos. 
'soms on their graves. Persons of mature years 
have tansy, box and rue. {In South Wales, 
no flowers are permitted to be planted on 
graves but those which are sweet scented, 
Pink, polyanthos, sweet-williams, gil] iflowers, 
carnations, mignionette, thyme, hyssop, camo- 

‘mile, and rosemary are used. The red roses 
are appropriated to the graves of good and 
benevolent persons. 
__ In Easter week, most graves are newly 
dressed and covered with fresh earth. In 
| Whitsuntide holydays, they are again dressed, 
weeded, and, if necessary, replanted. No 
person ever breaks or disturbs flowers thus 
‘planted. It is considered sacrilege. To the 
shame of some depraved wretches, it seenis it 
is not so in some parts of our country. 

In Cabul, burying grounds are held in 
great veneration, and called Cities of the 
Silent. The Jews called them Houses of 
the Dead. The Egyptians visited the graves 
of their friends twice a week, and strewed 
sweet Bazil on them and do to this day. 

While the custom of decorating graves 
and grave-yards with flowers and ornamented 
trees and shrubs, has prevailed so long and 
extensively among ancient and modern civil- 
‘ized nations, some of the American aborigines 





garlands of roses, of Arabian jessemine, and |) yi}} not permit a weed or blade of grass, not 
orange, and myrtle flowers. ' any other vegetable to grow upon the graves 

In Schwytz, a village in Switzerland, there) of their friends. With few exceptions, there 
is a beautiful little church-yard, in which al-|'has hitherto been in our country a strange 
most every grave is covered with pinks. Inj remissness on this subject which would sur- 
the elegant church-yard at Wirfin, in the) prise the heathen. Graves and church-yaris 
valley of Salza, in Germany, the graves are) are left to the course of gradual dilapidation 
covered with little oblong boxes, which are |/and decay, which ever follow in the train ol 
planted with perennial shrubs, or renewed| moral degradation—-New Haven Pallo- 
with annual flowers, and others are so dressed |: dium. 
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